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a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.”—Adapted. 

The above article should have a careful, 
serious reading on the part of all our pas- 
tors, and laity as well. We should and must 
support The Herald of Gospel Liberty and 
all our literature in a way we never have as 
yet before we can hope to accomplish the 
larger and better things. 

A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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Just Among Ourselves 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, Should it be Supported or Killed—Which ? 


tion consider the paper that serves it? 

Shall we consider it a free packhorse 
to be loaded and driven to the limit and fed 
cnly with whatever dole of wild oats of 
praise that may chance to be left over by 
others, if it shall chance to get through the 
journey without breaking utterly down? 

Or shall we consider the denominational 
paper as one of the causes supported by 
Christians for the building up of the King- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ among men? 
lt performs a unique and invaluable service 
tor all the other special causes fostered by 
wy churches of Christ, while at the same 
9, it renders a most important independ- 
ent service of its own, by reinforcing in the 
homes of the churches those teachings of 
the Word of God and that purity and walk 
of life for which every church of Christ is 
set in the world. 

What does the denominational paper exist 
for? What religious benefits do we expect 
to come from its service? Is it to be looked 
upon as a mendicant beggar at the temple 
gates? . . . It is an essential function of the 
denominational paper to foster every cause 
of Christ maintained by the churches of 
Christ which the paper serves. But neither 
the paper nor the churches themselves are 
appendages of any cause... . 

We wonder how many of our pastors 
would be willing to do away with the printed 
page and depend solely upon the oral preach- 
ing of the gospel as a means of nurturing 
their people and enlarging their outlook in 
Kingdom matters. How many of our pas- 
tors would themselves be able to keep ade- 
quate contact with the needs of the causes 
& be served without the denominational pa- 
per? 

How would it do to stop the expensive 
business of publishing our papers? The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty alone cost more 
shan $13,000 last year and was published at 

loss. Not that we are seeking sympathy. 

ile the paper is not paying its way— 
meantime it is giving its readers about twice 
What they pay for in actual service, as com- 
bared with other publications when consid- 
tring all the conditions. But whether the 
Paper pays its way or not, if it is a mere in- 
cidenta] appendage, we ought seriqusly to 


Hl SHALL the Christian denomina- 


consider doing away with it. Why ask men 
who have proven their usefulness in the 
service of Christ in other directions to waste 
their time getting out a paper, if it is too 
Legligible a thing really to work at with dil- 
igence to get it circulated and to get the 
people to read it? 

We have asked the above questions in the 
hope and prayer that they may lead the 
reader to consider the logic of the situation, 
that the denomination has meted out to its 
papers a more worldly and less Christian 
attitude than that which it gives to every- 


thing else. Is the paper a liability or an 
asset? If a liability, let us kill it. If an 
asset, let us strengthen and use it. Is ita 


cause to be supported, or is it a necessary 
evil to be tolerated? 

Many times we have heard our most trust- 
ed pastors and official servants declare we 
must have The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
What then? When we say that of any other 
cause, we pray for it, work for it, study it, 
support it. But mostly when we have said 
that for our papers, we have not prayed for 
them, worked for them, studied their needs, 
supported them. We have merely given our 
consent that they may live, if they can, 
without our opposition and with perhaps 
our two-dollar-a-year subscription as the 
measure of our encouragement. By the same 
measure of encouragement, we would 
starve to death any other cause for which 
the Christian Church stands. 


So long as it is true that the average 
Christian home allows entrance within its 
sacred portals to from five to ten papers 
and periodicals that dea! with worldly and 
temporal interests only, and only one in ten 
allows entrance to a single religious paper 
that deals with spiritual and eternal values, 
this subject will not down and ought not to 
down. 

Let the workers in the Kingdom of God 
so cbserve their stewardship cf thought and 
inspiration embodied in the printed page of 
our religious papers that they will not de- 
serve the characterization of ‘he apostle that 
“the children of this world are in their gen- 
eration wiser than the children of light.” 
Rather may they so account for their trust 
that they may hear the commendation of 
their Lord, “Thou hast been faithful over 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


P. V. Harris, Conneaut, Ohio. 

John A. Dillon, 716 State St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Raymond G. Clark, 349 S. Jefferson St., Huntington, 
Indiana. 

Norval C. Kern, 1017 W. Main St., Lebanon, Ind. 

L. C. Fletcher, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 

Ernest D. Gilbert, 73 Gates Hall, University of Chi- 

eago, Chicago, Illinois. 

R. P. Crumpler, Linville, Va. 

David Beanland, Edinboro, Pa. 

A. Jay Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Wakarusa Christian Church wishes a pastor 
for the coming year, full-time services. We have a 
parsonage. Interested parties address: 


Loyp WEDLpy. 
Wakarusa, Indiana. 


Wanted: Christian minister for half-time 
Union Christian Church, Evansville, Indiana. 

Write H. B. Hoyt, R. R. A, Box 167, Evansville, 
Indiana, Chairman Pastoral Committee. 


work. 


CHURCH WANTED 


I desire to secure ministerial work conveniently lo 
cated to some good accredited college, preferably De 
fiance or Elon College, in order to continue college 


work, 
Norvat C. KERN. 
1017 W. Main St., 
Lebanon, Indiana. 


NOTICE 

The annual business meeting of the Christian Camp 
Meeting Association for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the Association will be held in the 
Tabernacle, on the grounds of the Association, at 
Craigville, in the town of Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
Thursday, July 31, 1924, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

DONALD P. HuRLBURT, Secretary. 





SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 
CONFERENCE 


The thirty-fifth annual session of the Southwestern 
West Virginia Christian conference will meet at Al- 
cott, West Virginia, Thursday before the second Sun- 
day in August, at two p. m. 

All persons coming will come to Stabbens and take 
Coal River train to Broonlan and short line to Alcott, 
West Virginia. We would love to have visiting mem- 
bers from ather conferences to meet with us. 

A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 

Shrewsbury, West Virginia. 


MT. VERNON AND OHIO CENTRAL 
CONFERENCES 


The eighty-fourth and ninety-sixth annual sessions 
of the Mt. Vernon and Ohio Central Christian Con- 
ferences respectively will be jointly held at the First 
Ohristian Church of Columbus, Ohio, beginning at 
7:30 p. m., eastern time, August 21, and continuing 
until Monday, August 25, 1924. 

Delegates and visitors will be given lodging and 
breakfast free of charge and other meals may be 
obtained from near-by restaurants at reasonable rates. 

This will be an important session for both confer- 
ences since the matter of permanently uniting them 
is to come up. 

The church is located at 40 W. Fifth Ave. Take a 
High St. car north, get off at Fifth Ave., and walk 
about one-half square west. Please make it a point 
of your business to be there for the whole session. 

R. H. Lone, Presidént Mt. Vernon, 
Centerburg, Ohio. 
J. W. Watson, President Ohio Central, 
Marengo, Ohio. 
G. M. Keck.ey, Secretary Mt. Vernon, 
Vanatta, Ohio. 
H. R. FisHer, Secretary Ohio Central, 
Condit, Ohio. 
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What Men Need Most and 
Other Sermons 


By Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 


“This strong book is crowded with 
thought, and vital with experience. It 
takes firm hold of the eternal verities.” 
—Christian Endeavor World. Net, $1.60 


A Quest for Souls 


By Rev. George W. Truett, D.D. 


Notable evangelistic sermons and serv- 
ices. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says: 
“As a Christ-anointed evangelist 1 
doubt if Dr. Truett is surpassed by any 
man in this generation.” Net, $1.50 


Moods of the Soul 


By Rev. F. W. Norwood, D. D. 


A new collection of sermons by the 
minister of City Temple, London. who 
already has a host of admirers on this 
side of the Atlantic. Net, $1.75 


Places of Quiet Strength 


By Rev. John Timothy Stone, D.D., 
LL.D. 


“Readable and frequently illustrated— 
strong and valuable in statement of 
Christian truth.”—Herald and Presby- 
ter. Net, $2.00 


These 





Sermons on Many Themes 


BY GREAT PREACHERS 





Books 





For Teacher of 


MISSION STUDY CLASSES 


-_ 








Contain 









In China Now: China’s Need 
and the Christian 
Contribution 


By J. C. Keyte, M.A. 


A concise and authoritative text-book 
for use in adult classes on China and 
Missions. A supplementary book in 
the coming Missionary Course. Map 
and illustrations. Net, $1.50 


China and Her Peoples 


By Lena E. Johnston 


A fascinating elementary text-book for 
children; to be used as a supplementary 
work in the study of China and Mis- 
sions. Map and illustrations. 

Net, $1.50 


Some Boys and Girls in 
America 
By Margaret T. Applegarth 


Author of “Lamplighters Across the 
Sea,” “India Inklings,” etc. 


Twenty delightful stories of children 
from other lands who have made their 
home in America. Indispensable in 
teaching Home Missions to little folks. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50 





NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





Organizing the Church 
School 


By Rev. Henry Frederick Cope, D.D. 
Dr. Cope covers every point, and clearly 
shows how Sunday-schools may suc- 
ceed. Net, $1.75 


Teaching Adolescents in the 
Church School 


By Erwin L. Shaver 


“A genuinely new departure in the 
method it unfolds for conducting a 
training class.”—Prof. George A. Coe. 

Net, $1.25 


The Men’s Class in Action 


By F. Harvey Morse 


“T do not know of any book in this 
feld that has more punch and good 
judgment.”—Prof. L. A. Weigle. 

Net, $1.50 


Church and Sunday School 
Handicraft for Boys 
By A. Neely Hall 


A new and indispensable aid in inter- 
esting boys and holding them to the 
Church and Sunday-school. Profusely 
illustrated. Net, $2.00 


Teaching 





For the 


WORKER 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 





and Helps 





RELIGION and SCIENCE 








Worth While 





Man and the Attainment of 


Immortality 
By Prof. J. Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., 


A most original discussion of the sig- 
nificance of evolution in man’s religious 


development. Illustrated. Net, $2.25 


The Spiritual Interpretation 
of Nature 


A thorough revision of Prof. Simpson's 
great work on the relation of science 
to religion. New edition. Net, $2.25 


Scientific Christian Thinking 
—~ na Howard Agnew Johnston, Ph. 


Meets a definite need by showing Chris- 
tian fundamentals to be in harmony 
with scientific thought. Net, $1.25 


Recent Psychology and the 


Christian Religion 
By Rev. Cyril E. Hudson, M. A. 


Answers the question as to the relation 
of modern psychology to the Christian 
faith. Net. $1.35 


Religion and Biology 
By Ernest E. Unwin, M.Sc. 


An illuminating study of the biological 
approach to religion—the problem of 
God in nature. Net, $1.75 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Fifth and Ludlow Streets 
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be Prussianized ? 








right to do so go unchallenged? 


An Editorial 





Shall the United States 


fim War Department is assuming that it has the author- 
ity to launch this nation out on a new military policy, 
one that vitiates much of the efforts of America toward 
world leadership and much of the activities of the 
churches of America toward world peace. 


Shall its 
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THE 


About Folks 


George M. Chase, the brother of our Cir- 
culation Manager, who moved to California 
last year, is visiting in this city for a few 
weeks, he and his family having driven back 
to their old home on their vacation. 

Rev. B. S. Barton, Rural Route 2, Earl- 
ton, Kansas, will close his work with the 
Pleasant Valley Church with the conference 
year and be ready for new work September 
1. Any church desiring his services should 
get in touch with him immediately. 


Rev. Ray M. Seely, one of the graduates 
at Defiance this last June, has accepted the 
pastorate at St. Johnsville, New York, and 
will begin his work there August 1. And we 
feel confident that his aggressive type of 
service will bring fine results there. 


Word has just reached us that Rev. 
James A. Bethel passed away at his home in 
Tarlton, Ohio, July 10. Brother Bethel was 
seventy-nine years old and had rendered 
much service in the Kingdom. The funeral 
was held in the Pipe Run Church, in charge 
ot Rev. G. W. Maple. 

Prof. G. W. Pleasant, who has been so 
prominently identified with Union Christian 
College as an instructor for the past seven 
years, visited the Publishing House last 
week. We are happy to know that he is to 
be associated with Defiance College this 
coming year, connected with the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Rev. L. W. Ryan, whose health has been 
very poor for the past year, has recovered 
in a splendid way and is now back to nor- 
mal. He has resigned the work at Buck- 
land, Northwestern Ohio Conference, to 
which he has so endeared himself, and is 
open to engagement elsewhere. We are 
happy to know that he is able to take up 
work again. 

Miss Martha Stacy, missionary on fur- 
lcugh from Japan, was at the Pastors’ Sum- 
mer School at Defiance and participated in 
a very helpful way in the program. From 
there she came to Dayton for a few days 
and will speak in one or two of the Dayton 
churches while here. She plans to return 
to her people in the East and will attend 
several conference sessions in the late sum- 
mer. 


A letter from Dr. A. D. Woodworth will 
be found in our Foreign Mission Depart- 
ment which tells of a painful injury which 
he sustained some days ago. We are ex- 
ceedingly sorry for the accident, but are not 
surprised. In spite of his age, Dr. Wood- 
worth rides miles and miles and miles on 
the same wheel which he has been using for 
a quarter of a century. But in that way he 
has been doing an untold amount of good 
for the Kingdom. 

Under the suggestion of Rev. Hiley 
Baker, Eaton, Ohio, the Christian churches 
of Preble County are planning a great ral- 
ly at Eaton on September 14. There are 
five of these churches and they are expect- 
ing a great outdoor meeting with basket 









and Things 


ainner together on that day. Brother Her- 
mon Eldredge, who is now in Europe, will 
be one of the speakers, and the editor will 
have the privilege of being the other. 


Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, Field Secretary of 
Young People’s Work, made her first trip 
te Canada as speaker at the Kirton Hall 
Summer School. While there she had the 
privilege of visiting both of our churches at 
Toronto. She found the people and the trip 
especially enjoyable and reports the school 
as “one of the finest I have ever seen.” From 
there she went to Richmond for the All- 
South Christian Endeavor Convention, and 
is now at the Elon College Summer School. 


We wish that every layman might care- 
tully read The Journal of Christian Educa- 
tion for July. It has a number of able ar- 
ticles on the Christian in business, and 
ought to have a wide reading. We are par- 
ticularly pleased with it. And by the way, 
the subscription list of The Journal has 
steadily grown until it is nearly three times 
as large as it was a year ago. Our Sun- 
day-school teachers and Christian Endeavor 
workers are learning to think of it as in- 
dispensable. 


Executive Secretary Howsare, of the De- 
partment of Evangelism, has just published 
a most attractive booklet of thirty-six pages 
giving the theory and practice of Kingdom 
Enlistment Week. It is fully illustrated, 
crowded with directions and inspiration, and 
is the only thing of the kind ever published 
by our people—and one of the finest pieces 
of literature ever put out by any of our de- 
partments. Every pastor and evangelistic 
worker should secure one immediately of 
him. Every active pastor is entitled to one 
free; additional copies ten cents each or a 
dollar a dozen. 

Rev. and Mrs. Clark Denison, of Crown 
Foint, Dayton, have just returned from con- 
aueting a young people’s conference held 
under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Department of the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion of Clermont County, Ohio. It lasted 
nine days and was exceptionally successful. 
We are told that it is the first of the kind 
to be held in the State. On Sunday Broth- 
er Denison preached at the union services 
in Batavia. It was Mrs. Clark Denison in- 
stead of Mrs. W. H. Denison who partici- 
pated in the program of the Young People’s 
Congress at Pleasant Hill a couple of weeks 
ago. 

Many of the older readers of The Herald 
will be glad to know that Mrs. W. A. Gross 
is in fair health for one of her very ad- 
vanced age. She is the widow of Rev. W. 
4. Gross, one of the able ministers of the 
generation just past, and a man who raised 
a very large sum of money for The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association and helped to 
continue its existence at a time when it was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Many of us 
have delightful and inspiring memories of 
him and his companion. Sister Gross is now 
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living with her daughter, Mrs. Gram, at 
324 South Wittenburg Avenue, Springfield, 
Ohio, and has been a reader of The Herald 
tar past the half century mark. 

Dr. Martyn Summerbell writes us that 
work is soon to begin on remodeling and 
improving the Aged Ministers’ Home at 
Lakemont, New York, and they are hoping 
tc have it finished before winter sets in. We 
greatly deplore the fact that funds sufi- 
cient were not raised for a new building; 
but we are happy to know that our aged 
veterans are to have the improved and more 
comfortable home which they so richly de- 
serve. We hope that some of our readers 
will feel moved to send generous contribu- 
tions to help make these improvements more 
extensive than the funds in hand now jus- 
tify. This is urgent, and the offering should 
be sent to Secretary Burnett at once. 

Dr. John E. Kauffman, pastor of the 
Piqua Christian Church, has been exceed- 
ingly busy on many lines of community serv- 
ice the past year, serving as adult super- 
intendent of the Miami County Sunday- 
school Association, president of the Piqua 
Ministerial Association, and has_ recently 
been chosen as chairman of the plan and 
curriculum committee for the week-day re- 
ligious education work to be carried on this 
fall in co-operation with the public schools 
of Piqua, under the auspices of the Piqua 
churches. He also had the honor of preach- 
ing the baccalaureate sermon to the gradu- 
ating class of the Piqua high school in June, 
which was the largest class in the history of 
the school. 

The Summer School at Defiance, which 
closed its sessions last week, was the great- 
est in attendance of any pastors’ school ever 
yet held in our church. There were ninety 
registered, more than double the number 
last year, and nearly double any former at- 
tendance. Most of these stayed throughout 
the session. The program was exceptionally 
fine, Dr. F. S. Goodrich, of Albion College, 
giving a very fine series of Bible studies, 
Dr. A. W. Blackwood, pastor of the Indi- 
anola Presbyterian Church of Columbus, a 
very fine series of lectures on homiletics. A 
number of our own men participated in the 
program and we heard much praise for all 
of them. The fellowship was very fine and 
greatly enjoyed by the pastors present. The 
Herald cannot speak too highly of these 
pastors’ schools and the good which they 
are doing. The Home Mission Department 
is rendering an invaluable service to the de- 
nomination by making them possible, and 
making it easy for the pastors to attend. 
Our men need to get away from their 
churches and to be apart a while with their 
fellow-ministers in a pastors’ retreat. And 
we are sure that many of our pastors have 
missed a real benefit to their own lives by 
not availing themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity. Enthusiastic reports come also from 
the school at Palmer College and Kirton 
Hall, and we are confident that equally good 
word will come from Elon and Bethlehem. 
Next year every pastor in the church ought 
to plan to be in one of these schools. 
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Shall the United States be Prussianized? 


nouncement a few weeks ago that it intended to 

inaugurate a “Mobilization Day” on September 
12 in honor of General Pershing, whose retirement is to 
take place at that time, and in memory of the American 
victory at St. Mihiel, it was hard to take the matter 
seriously. It was such an astonishing and incredible 
proposition that one naturally concluded that the plan in 
most part was simply newspaper exaggeration. But it 
now seems true that the War Department really intends 
to “mobilize” all military and civil forces to show to the 
Government and to the world how quickly and how effi- 
ciently the United States can get ready to fight. It is to 
be known as a “Defense Test,” and all military forces— 
the regulars, the national guard, and all of the reserves— 
are to be called out and certain factories and lines of busi- 
ness are to be marshalled into line as though war were 
actually declared. And it is the hope of the War De- 


WV nou: the War Department made its first an- 


(partment to make this day an annual occurrence! 


VEN yet one can scarce adjust his thinking to such an 
amazing proposal. It is so utterly un-American, so 
utterly in conflict with all of our proud traditions, so 
utterly in defiance of all common sense and of all the 
effort which the churches of America are putting forth 
in behalf of permanent peace, that it is difficult to per- 
suade one’s self that such a plan is actually being set on 
foot by the War Department of our own nation. No other 
thing has occurred which has thrown into more strik- 
ing and sobering contrast the extent to which the military 
virus has been eating into the heart of America since 
the war began. Ten years ago America was boasting to 
the world of its freedom from the militarism which has 
damned Europe for centuries. Our periodicals, secular 
and religious alike, were then pointing with, pride to the 
smallness of our standing army and to the comparatively 
small outlay of money that we were then expending in 
military preparation and military practices. From pulpit 
and press and political platform came severe denunciation 
in those years of the German plan of mobilization, and 
we all thanked heaven that we were free from the Prus- 
sian war lords who were militarizing that nation and 
getting it ready for war. But here we are in America, 
after the short space of only a few years, undertaking to 


’ launch a mobilization scheme that is in essence simply a 


replica in miniature of that of the Prussian war lords 


which we ourselves formerly condemned so severely. The - 


proposed Mobilization Day is altogether too identical in 
Principle to the Prussian plan, and in the arguments back 
of it, to be introduced into America. It is foreign to all 
the spirit and traditions of our nation, and in conflict to 


our former ideas of military necessity for a country sit- 
uated like our own. Before the people of this nation 
submit to such a scheme, they should thoroughly consider 
certain vital principles at stake. 


E say “submit” advisedly; for the term reveals one 
of the most basic principles involved in our demo- 
cratic form of government. It is this: Who shall have 
the right and the authority to launch our nation out upon 
such an unprecedented and un-American military prac- 
tice as that proposed? Shall the War Department assume 
that right unchallenged? Shall it without any specific 
authority from Congress foist upon this nation such a 
revolutionizing and far-reaching scheme of war propa- 
ganda? Shall Congress even, without prolonged dis- 
cussion and consideration and without some sort of man- . 
date from the people, assume the liberty to do such a 
thing as this in times of peace when there is absolutely 
no emergency need? Our Constitution wisely provides 
that only Congress shall have the right to declare war— 
because Congress is supposed to be close in touch with 
the people and quickly responsive to their wishes. But 
here is one of the departments of our Government plan- 
ning to inaugurate a system of military practice and 
preparation which will inevitably have tremendous conse- 
quences upon the military position and spirit and attitude 
of our nation in the world, and it is doing this without say- 
ing by your leave to the people, to Congress, or to anyone 
else so far as we know. The plan was devised in secret, 
formulated behind closed doors, and then thrust out as a 
command and requirement from the War Department. 
And already the military authorities and the militaristic 
press of America are assuming that to question this plan 
or to refuse to enter heartily into it is to be unpatriotic 
and an object of censure. But we do not believe that 
the American people will permit the War Department to 
grab such sweeping authority nor to assume that it is 
unpatriotic for folks to balk its peace-time plans and am- 
bitions. Nor do we believe that the American people will 
allow such a violation of our national spirit and method 
of procedure to go unchallenged. To grant the War De- 
partment such vast autonomy is to set a precedent that 
may prove most troublesome and perilous. 


SECOND principle at stake is that of American 

common sense. It has always been one of the boasts 
of this nation that in military matters at least we use 
good sense and sound judgment. We have always cher- 
ished a real pride in the fact that our forefathers in both 
nations had sense enough to arrange for an unfortified 
and unprotected boundary between the United States and 
Canada and that the Great Lakes were free from military 
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manipulation. We have always contrasted to our honor 
and credit the vast sums spent for military purposes in 
Europe as against our own small expenditures. We have 
always counted it a mark of superior mentality and good 
sense that we kept our standing army small, and we have 
scathingly denounced the nations of Europe which re- 
quired military training for their young manhood. All 
this before the war. But what a change has suddenly 
come over us. Our War Department now insists upon 
maintaining the largest standing army which we have 
had in this generation, if not in all our history—and this 
at a time when we have a natural reserve force of a 
million men who were under training during the war and 
whose patriotism and service could be relied upon; to the 
uttermost if there should come a war in the near future. 
For the ‘irst time in the history of this nation summer 
training camps have recently been instituted, and the War 
Department is making strenuous efforts to draw every 
year an increasing number of high school and college boys 
into such military training. And now on top of all this 
comes the proposal for a regular mobilization every year, 
one that would delight the souls of the old Prussian war 
lords as an entering wedge that will inevitably fasten the 
military system and military manipulation upon this na- 
tion in a degree that would have been considered in- 
credibly preposterous for it a few years ago. 
UT what is the sense of making such vast prepara- 
tions to fight? There is no sense in it at alli—nothing 
but prodigal waste of money and spirit—unless we are 
going to fight. But who is this nation going to fight? 
There is not the least likelihood of its having to use these 
military forces to fight anybody. There was never less 
danger of our having serious trouble with our neighbor- 
ing nations than now. There is not the remotest prospect 
of our having any military difficulty with any nation of 
Europe. And even if we should have a war with Japan, 
which we are not going to have, nobody would be insane 
enough to propose that we try to transport an army of 
subjugation, to that island, nor insane enough to suppose 
that Japan could land a subjugating army on our shores. 
And there is nobody in America so irrational as to want 
to prepare a great army and hold, it in readiness to send 
across the seas if there should come another war in 
Europe. So in the name of common sense what is the 
use of launching this nation out now into vaster military 
expenses and preparations than it ever dreamed of before 
in times of peace. There is no reason or sanity in it. War 
is the most insane and prodigally expensive foolishness 
that human beings have ever been guilty of perpetrating 
upon themselves and each other. And America is being 
led by its War Department step by step into these larger 
expenditures only because something of the war fear and 
war mania still possess so many of our people. We 
have not yet got back to our pre-war senses and sound 
judgment or we would not permit it. There is not an 
argument for this Mobilization Day that does not fall 
utterly to the ground beneath the one sensible and sane 
observation that there is positively no likelihood that this 
nation will have need of a great army until the fellows 
who are now doing the drilling and are to be “mobilized” 
are far too old to fight. Has America gone crazy, then, 
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that she should be doing all this—crazier yet than the 
European nations which we used to pity because they 
were under the heel of their war lords? 


NOTHER cherished principle that is bound to be de- 
molished unless we call a halt to the War Depart- 
ment and its plans to increase our military spirit and 
military preparations is that of world leadership in all 
the finer lines of idealism. The American people have 
always taken utmost satisfaction in the idea of leader- 
ship. We crave it. The sense of leadership is as neces- 
sary to the American character and to the American na- 
tion as air is to the lungs. Ever since the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, the people of this continent 
have had the tonic and the exaltation of being engaged in 
world leadership. The consciousness that we were blaz- 
ing the way in a new and superior form of government, 
that we were developing a new and more meritorious 
type of national life and idealism, was an inestimable 
power in deciding the growth and the character of this 
nation and its impact upon the life of the world. How 
potential has been this consciousness of world leadership 
in new and idealistic adventures was made manifest by 
the obvious and tremendous slump which took place in 
our national tone and temper when at the close of the 
war the politicians, for political purposes, battered down 
this high sense of idealism and this innate aspiration for 
leadership and sent our nation back to the rear as a re- 
cluse while the world was hopelessly struggling to find its 
way out of its darkest hour without our guidance or our 
encouragement. Every high-minded American has been 
conscious of the spiritually deadening let-down in our 
national life, a let-down that has already fructified in an 
unprecedented debauchery of political sordidness and de- 
linquency in high places. Such a deplorable outcome was 
made sure and inevitable when America, for the first time 
in her history, spurned the idea of world leadership to- 
wards new and more glorious prospects ahead. 


LOWLY our people are coming to their senses again 
and this nation is beginning to hunger in a high- 
minded way for the stimulating and corrective tonic of 
soul which inheres in the consciousness of noble leader- 
ship towards some high end. And the vital and imminent 
question now is whether or not our War Department 
shall be permitted to deny this aspiration that is stirring 
the hearts of America for leadership in new and holy ad- 
venture, by throwing into our body politic the militaristic 
ambitions and practices of Europe and thus utterly dis- 
qualifying us to lead those nations out into anything 
better than the system of war preparedness which has s0 
damned their past. It is inconceivable that America can 
regain the charm of wholesome leadership in the world 
towards better things if it itself is obviously reverting 
into the pre-war type of Prussian military practices. 
Nothing can persuade the nations of Europe and of the 
rest of the world of our innocence and good intentions to- 
wards mankind if we persist in instituting a Mobilization 
Day. It will be useless and silly for us to talk to them 
about disarmament if we ourselves are constantly adding 
to our military adeptness and fever. It is inevitable that 
they will jump to the conclusion that we are getting ready 
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to fight somebody, and they will soon all grow suspicious 
of us. Moreover they will be justified in such conclusions. 
For there is no earthly sense in spending vast sums of 
money for mobilization, and in making great war ges- 
tures, if we do not expect a war. Hence the other nations 
must either doubt our good sense or doubt our good in- 
tentions—and under either alternative, America’s oppor- 
tunities for world leadership towards a finer type of 
international friendship and security will be inevitably 
lost. There are no present contingencies nor prospects 
which justify the American people in permitting the War 
Department to do this nation such an irreparable harm in 
its standing among the other nations of the world. 


TILL another principle, the one that should be of 

major consideration to a whole host of us, is that 
involved in the Christian implicates and bearings of such 
a move as the proposed Mobilization Day. For the first 
time since Jesus Christ proclaimed his gospel of peace 
and good will, the Church is just beginning to express a 
real and general antagonism to the pagan. form of inter- 
nationalism which depends upon military preparedness 
and has nothing better to offer the nations of the world 
than armed neutrality. The past few months have wit- 
nessed unprecedented movement and expression among 
the followers of Christ in America against war and in 
behalf of a larger degree of confidence and friendship 
among the nations. Church gatherings of every kind 
have stoutly protested against the war fever and the war 
expectation and have urged our nation to assume an ag- 
gressive leadership in laying the foundations for per- 
manent world peace. A Christian crusade against the 
war system is rapidly getting under way in this country 
which, if it be not blocked by some foolish blunder of our 
governing officials, and if it is given any support and en- 
couragement whatever from our Government, is bound to 
have momentous influence for the establishment of a 
Christian world order. The direful consequences to such 
a peace movement of any new manifestation of the mili- 
tary spirit or of any new and enlarged form of military 
preparedness on the part of our Government will be 
apparent to every thoughtful person. Hence no Chris- 
tian ought to sit indifferent to this proposal of the War 
Department. Coming at a time when military prepara- 
tion is so absolutely needless and when every military 
gesture will but increase the suspicion of other nations to- 
ward us, this mobilization demonstration will, above 
everything else that it does, advertise to the other nations 
of the world that the crusade for permanent peace by the 
churches in America does not have the heartiest backing 
and co-operation of the United States Government. Com- 
ing just at this time, this will be the most outstanding 
and significant interpretation placed upon this act of the 
War Department. No amount of denial and argument 
can refute such an impression either abroad or among 
a large class of citizens in America. To grasp this fact 
Is to realize how exceedingly crucial it is that the churches 
and followers of Jesus Christ in America protest with all 
their might against the inauguration of a Mobilization 
Day, either as a permanent institution or for this one year 
only. Such a new military experiment and gesture by 
the United States will go far towards offsetting all of 
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the protestations of good will which this nation has been 
making and will in a measure destroy the effect abroad 
of the effort of the churches of America to promote the 
will to peace and the faith in peace in our own nation 
and in the world. Other nations will be driven to one of 
two conclusions, either that the churches of; America are 
ineffective in their influence upon our Government and 
hence their wish dare not be taken into consideration in 
international affairs; or else that the churches of America 
are insincere in their war crusade and are simply extend- 
ing a right hand of pretended peace and good will while 
with the left hand they are encouraging—or at least are 
indifferent to—a plan of enlarged military demonstration 
on the part of our national Government. Whichever of 
these two opinions the other nations arrive at, the Chris- 
tian influence and world leadership of the American 
churches will suffer grievous loss. Face to face with 
such a situation the followers of Jesus Christ must pro- 
test with force and determination this uncalled for effort 
of the War Department. Every fine implicate of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ lays upon the churches of America 
an inescapable responsibility for Christian world leader- 
ship in the crusade for peace, and they dare not permit 
our officials of the War Department to nullify or make 
impossible this leadership. 


HESE are the underlying principles at stake—far too 

fundamental both to our national life and to the work 
of Christian leadership to permit of indifference or 
evasion. But even if there were nothing so vital, still 
The Herald would be unalterably opposed to this Mobili- 
zation Day as a proposed mark of distinguishing honor 
to General Pershing and memoriam to our St. Mihiel 
dead. Our great leader rightly deserves high honor and 
our soldier dead all rightly claim the cherished and hon- 
ored memory. But nothing would be further from the 
truth than to assert that the inauguration of such a 
Mobilization Day would be such a mark of honor and dis- 
tinguished memoriam. Whoever believes so is wholly un- 
aware of the spirit and the temper of the American 
people. The great body of American citizens are sick and 
tired with war and with war demonstrations and dis- 
gusted with any gesture of our national Government 
which speaks louder for world war than it does for world 
peace. There are many millions in this country today 
who will count it no honor for our heroes to be men- 
tioned in connection with a Mobilization Day, and, in the 
years to come that number will steadily and mightily in- 
crease. And as we love our living heroes and cherish the 
memory of our honored dead, every American sensitive 
to this growing sentiment among the American people 
should vigorously protest to the President and other 
governing officials at Washington to save our nation and 
the world from such an egregious blunder and needless 
folly as that which the War Department proposes. In- 
dividuals, churches, and church gatherings should quick- 
ly send letters to President Coolidge remonstrating 
against the Mobilization Day project and urging him to 
prevent the introduction into America of this military 
custom which has proven such a curse to the spirit and 
peace of the European nations. 
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The Trend of Events 


The World’s Sunday School Convention at Glasgow 

Fifty-two countries of the earth sent 2,810 delegates to the 
World’s Ninth Sunday School Convention, which was held in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, June 18-26. Forty-two denominations were repre- 
sented, and ninety missionaries were among the delegates. One 
hundred and fifty-two different persons were named as speakers or 
leaders on the program. It was a larger Convention, in point of 
representation, than any of its predecessors. The Convention 
theme, “Jesus Christ for the Healing of the Nations,” provided for 
an exaltation of Jesus and an emphasis on his program. This was 
the dominant note of the program of eight days, and perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the great gathering was its world vision in 
its planning and legislation. Never before have so many countries 
sent their official Sunday-school organization leaders to confer on 
problems of Christian Education. 

A summary of the statistics presented at the Convention show 
the following: 


Sunday- Officers and Total 





schools Teachers Pupils Membership 

North America ........... 195,343 2,459,799 17,510,830 19,970,629 
Central America _....... 361 1,781 16,580 18,361 
South America ............ 2,439 11,533 122,134 133,667 
2” ee si 1,838 17,080 153,723 170,803 
Ee ees 83,336 806,830 8,293,170 9,100,000 
UGS SRE aed ee eee 34,037 67,994 1,496,481 1,564,475 
| Eee seen 12,944 63,380 706,187 769,567 
Malasia 1,187 5,813 74,591 80,404 
Oceania ; 15,516 85,982 783,723 869,705 
GRAND TOTAL ...... 347,001 3,520,192 29,157,419 32,677,611 


The total reported at Zurich in 1913 was 30,015,037, and at Tokyo, in 
1920, 30,296,531, 


Much attention was given to the improvement of Sunday-school 
lessons and Sunday-school teaching. A committee of seven is to be 
chosen to make a comprehensive study of the lesson syllabi through- 
out the world and to devise plans whereby the World’s Association 
may contribute most effectively to such improvement. Encourage- 
ment was giver to the use of vacation and week-day church schools 
as a valuable means of extending the cause of religious education, 
theugh it seems to us, from the reports which we have seen, that 
net nearly the emphasis was laid upon week-day religious educa- 
tion as the situation demands. 


The World’s Sunday School Resolutions and Challenge 


Among the resolutions adopted by the Convention were three 
to which we wish to call particular attention. First is the one on 
world brotherhood and peace, which goes down to the real causes of 
war—national jealousies and racial antagonisms: 

This Convention views with profound concern the long-continued 
national jealousies and racial antagonisms, and expresses its deep 
conviction that these things are contrary to the will and purpose of 
the eternal and universal Father, and should be replaced by the 
spirit of Christianity, which makes for brotherhood and peace. It 
therefore earnestly calls upon all Sunday-school people throughout 
the world to promote, by every means in their power, and espe- 
cially by prayer and teaching, by example and co-operation in serv- 
ice, the coming of thet Kingdom, which alone can secure on earth 
peace and good will towards men. 

Perhaps there are no other Sunday-schools in the world in which 
the above note needs more to be sounded than in some of our own 
here in America. The spirit of racial antagonisms has been empha- 
sized in such unprecedented manner of late in this country that 
some Sunday-schools have actually been guilty of fostering the 
‘spirit rather than trying to counteract it with the Christian princi- 
ples of racial unity and brotherhood. Surely no other organiza- 
tion in the world should exceed the Church and its auxiliaries in 
the teaching of love and tolerance between the races; nor is there 
any other one theme of Christian teaching that is more urgently 
necessary for werld peace than this. If ever there is to come per- 
manent peace, it must be through the spirit of Christian bother- 
hood; and the responsibility of the Sunday-schools to teach and ex- 
emplify this spirit of racial kinship is constantly and urgently in- 
creasing. Just as the Sunday-schools became mighty instruments 
for the achieverent of prohibition, so must they become an invinci- 

le power for the destruction of war. 
Another resolution which is of timely importance to the Uni- 


ted States is that which laid emphasis upon the need of child wel- 
fare, and legislation to that end. Just now when the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution is soon to be voted upon by the va- 
rious States, it is exceedingly important that the Christian forces 
of America be lined up aggressively on the right side of this ques- 
tion in every State in the Union. This nation should set a glo- 
rious example to all other countries, and the American Sunday- 
schools should zealously carry out the spirit of the following reso- 
lution: 

The Convention, in the light of the incarnation and mission of 
our Lord, in the belief that the hope of the world lies with the 
young and the yet unborn, urgently advocates the adoption in all 
lands of such stindards of child welfare as will increasingly secure 
for children everywhere their essential rights. And this Conven- 
tion calls upon Sunday-schools and other Christian workers to give 
leadership in a world campaign for a higher valuation of child life 
and to devote service to national and local movements toward the 
practical application of the gospel to the betterment of the world’s 
children. 

The Convention urged the promotion of world-wide prohibition 
through appropriate Sunday-school instruction. It expressed its 
judgment that the Sunday-school and auxiliaries were the most 
efficient instruments of the Church for world evangelization, and 
recognized the dire need of a finer type of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, and the implied necessity of more carefully trained teachers 
and leaders. To this end it commends the increasing use of those 
colleges set apart for religious education. And it announced the 
following challenge for an advance all along the line: 

The Convention is convinced that the present world situation 
constitutes a rare opportunity and a startling challenge to churches 
and Sunday-schovls to improve and extend their work of Bible in- 
struction and cf educational evangelism, and to pursue with faith and 
courage the task to which the World’s Sunday School Association is 
committed of bringing the children and young people of every land, 
and in every language, to the knowledge of God in Christ, through 
iiving teachers of revealed truth, and so, in time, to secure the 
world against the calamity of war; and it sends its heartiest greet- 
ings to the Sunday-school workers throughout the world, and calls 
for many new volunteers to dedicate their service and wealth in 
this best and most hopeful of capital causes. 

One thing is conspicuously absent from its resolutions, so far as 
we have seen—a ringing stand against war. At this period of cri- 
sis when almost every church convention is taking an avowed stand 
against war, and various forward-looking and humanitarian forces 
the world over are joining in a crusade to supplant the pagan war 
system with some Christian method of settling difficulties, it seems 
inconceivable that the Sunday-school organizations of the world 
could meet without making a stand against war one of their most 
positive and forceful declarations. To us, such a thing would be 
unthinkable. It must be that the general office of the World’s 
Sunday School Association by some unfortunate oversight failed to 
include the war resolutions in the other publicity matter furnished 
newspaper offices. It can not be possible that the Convention itself 
either overlooked or side-stepped this most vital matter. 


Father and Son Week 


Pastors and churches should not fail to reserve space for the 
proper emphasis of Father and Son Week in their church program 
for the year. Since 1920 this week has been observed jointly by the 
International Council of Religious Education and the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. during the week that includes Armi- 
stice Day. This year the dates are November 9-16. This includes 
two Sundays. Each day in the week is set apart for the observance 
of a special idea. The first Sunday is Armistice Sunday with 
emphasis upon the idea of true patriotism. The second Sunday is 
given to emphasizing in the church and Sunday-school the Father 
and Son relatiorship itself. Wednesday is church day. Friday is 
banquet day, when tens of thousands of boys and their fathers 
will come together for gcod times and inspiring addresses. Satur- 
day will be given over to recreation on the part of men and their 
sons together. It is not too early now to begin planning. S0 
far as possible, it should be made a community affair—the churches 
uniting in the leadership for the occasion. 
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The Good Fight 





Being the Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered at the Commencement at Defiance, June 8, 1924 


I have fought a good fight: I have finished my 
vse: I have kept the faith.—II Tim. 4:7. 


fiance College, and especially to this 

class of 1924, I commend this picture 
of the aged apostle as he composes his letter 
to Timothy, his son in the gospel, and I in- 
vite attention to the marked contrast be- 
tween the situation of the prisoner and the 
tone of his communication. 

He had been a student of the civil and 
ecclesiastical law of his people, and an 
official charged with responsible duties, but 
he had put all aside to become a convert to 
the service of Jesus, a preacher of the gospel 
and an ardent Christian missionary. And 
now after long and faithful labors we find 
him in his advancing years, with his frame 
bent and worn from toil and privation, con- 
fined in a prison house and chained fast to 
a soldier so that he was never alone by 
day or by night. 

And yet this man, so infirm of body, 
buried in a jail from which he was not 
to pass till led forth to execution, utters no 
groan, lifts no complaint. On the contrary, 
far from bemoaning his evil fate, he exults 
in his trials. What a clarion cry is this 

hich comes ringing down the ages, “I have 
fought a good fight: I have finished my 
course: I have kept the faith.” 

As we follow the career of this noble 
apostle we realize the force of his claim, for 
the whole course of his life was an endless 
round of struggle and conflict. Converted 
to Jesus he was at once a fugitive and an 
outcast, and to escape arrest in Damascus 
his friends had to let him down over the city 
wall by help of a rope and a basket. 


T° all these assembled students of De: 


BY REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D. D. 


form evils of his age; against the bigotry of 
the Jew and the careless levity of the Greek, 
end against the pride, cruelty, and abomi- 
nable vices of the Roman, was to have kept 
the faith in almost unexampled devotion. 

When we turn from the struggles of the 
apostle and the primitive church to the con- 
ditions of our own time we observe a per- 
ceptible change for the better. Our modern 
civilization has acquired a feeling of the 
sacredness of human life and of the rights 
of the individual conscience. We have be- 
come considerate of the criminal, whom we 
do not torture, but whom we seek earnestly 
to reform. And we are more tolerant re- 
specting religious opinion. We no longer 
imprison men, or put them to death, for not 
thinking theologically precisely as we do. 
We have set our faces so sharply against re- 
ligious persecution that we have incorpo- 
rated the principle of religious toleration in 
our constitutions, both of the state and 
the nation. 

To subject any man to the indignities 
suffered by Paul because of religious differ- 
ences would be impossible under our laws, 
and would be a contravention of the whole 
trend of modern thought, permeated as it 
is with influences which emanate from the 
gospel of Jesus. Nevertheless we have not 
escaped the region of ethical and spiritual 
conflict. Before every one of us there is a 
good fight in which we must engage. And 
we are to remember that the burden of this 
conflict is to lie upon the hearts of the stu- 
dents of each generation. They are under- 
stood to be preparing for leadership, to mold 
the thought of their time in a manner which 


will inspire helpful action and unite the 
forces that will bring about good conduct 
and moral reform. 

The good fight will begin against the 
principal of evil. It is the same old conflict 
that goes back to the childhood of the race, 
and in which our first parents wrought so 
miserably. 


We begin this struggle in childhood, and 
all the way afterward we have to be making 
choices for the right or for the wrong. In 
the course of the years there are chances 
for all kinds of moods, for sins of suspicion, 
of envy and of jealousy; for sins of fleshly 
temptations; for sins of malice and greed 
and rank dishonesty; for sins of pride and 
rancor and revenge. Some of the sins may 
be of open violence, and some may have been 
mental, and not carried into open execution, 
and yet because they were harbored willing- 
ly are to be accounted as sinful. 

But it is not with any temporary lapses 
that we are now concerned. The true esti- 
mate of a life is its tendency as a whole. 
The life that is devoted in the main to the 
right is a good life. And the man or the 
woman who has taken that course and has 
reached the close of life’s pilgrimage with a 
clear conscience and a character unstained 
by the tar brush of evil may declare re 
joicingly with Paul, “I have fought a good 
fight.” 

Another conflict, which is characteristic 
of our own time is with the spirit of non- 
religion. 

This seems to be a new development in 
our modern world. In the old day religion 
of some kind was universal. Everybody was 

more or less religious after the 








Then in his new profession as a 7 
disciple of Jesus he was to advo- 
cate and establish novel ideals of 
conduct to which the whole world 
was in deadly antagonism. His 
views on civil government, on 
methods and incitement to worship, 
and on the purpose and customs of 
civil society were at variance with 
all prevalent standards so that he 
and his comrade Silas were re- 
ported as men who were turning 
the world upside down. And so he 
suffered persecution. He was 
mobbed time and again, beaten with 
tods, scourged with the deadly Ro- 
man flagellum, and imprisoned in 
Jerusalem, in Lystra, in Philippi, 
and in Rome. 

For any man to have endured all 
that with never a hint of disaffec- 
tio or desertion was to have 
fought a good fight. To have 
withstood the bitter rancor of his 
own people without giving back a 
Single step was to have finished a 
noble course; to have lifted up a 
constant witness against the multi- \ 








The God Who Sees Things Through 


‘NY7E’RE going headlong in the way that is wrong, 

Each man for himself and the devil for all; 

We gallop along with a ribaldous song; 

We’re mad,” so they say, “and we ride for a fall.” 
Heigh-ho, maybe so: but that isn’t my creed: 
I hold there’s a God who is bound to succeed. 


“Why whisper of peace in sibilant rhymes? 
Why build in the clouds a fool’s brotherhood? 
Can’t you read all around you the signs of the times? 
Are you blind,” so they say, “ye prater of good?” 


Ho, ho, hardly so: but I see in the lead 
A God who, I know, is bound to succeed. 


“Aye, maybe succeed if he wreck all that is, 
If he nut holy angels in place of wild men, 
If the nations he break with the rod that is his, 
If he bury the past, and he try it again.” 
Ho, ho, now, go slow: for I vow ’tis agreed 
That the God, who is God, by love must succeed. 


Long ages with him are but as a day, 
A mountain a minute is hardly his plan, 
If he take time for trees, then I guess we may say 
He will doubtless take time in his making of man. 
Heigh-ho, then, let’s go: let ours be the breed 
That works with the God whois bound to succeed. 


—Robert Freeman. 


>, form of worship that was current 
in his homeland. When this is 
said, it is not in endorsement of the 
character of those religious, for the 
most of them were utterly bad. The 
more religious a man was when 
worshiping according to a bad re- 
ligion, the greater was his de- 
pravity and the more abounding 
his rascality. But the point that 
attracts our attention is that in the 
old time everybody was expected to 
have a religion and to be religious. 


Now, however, there are many 
people who stand aloof from the 
religious profession, and some of 
them of the more respectable class. 
We cannot say of them that they 
are irreligious, for they have no 
sympathy with unbelief or with the 
unbelievers who deride the gospel 
and church. They are intending 
sometime to be religious, but they 
are acquiring a habit of non-re- . 
ligion. 

It is for the help of such that 
our students are to struggle and 
for themselves give such an ex- 
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ample of faith and to influence such friends 
to turn to righteousness. And as you win 
in such effort, you are fighting a good fight 
for time and eternity. 


Another fight for the student of today is 
that against organized iniquity. Here is 
another novelty of our modern world. Sin 
was sinful enough when it was the outbreak 
of individual passion under the lure of in- 
dividual temptation. But all the ordinary 
perils of the soul, which have beset frail 
humanity from the creation down to this 
year of grace have been augmented and 
intensified -by our modern devices of organ- 
ized bedevilment. Honest industry has been 
profited by better organization, and so have 
commerce, education, and _ philanthropy. 
“Big business” when administered fairly 
and equitably is a gain for civilization. But 
it is our sorrowful experience, when we 
bring into the world an improvement of any 
sort that we are providing the sinner with 
a new weapon for the general injury. 


And so when “Big business” organized it- 
self for manufacturing or transportation, or 
philanthropy, the wicked began to organize 
for themselves, and almost before we knew 
it society had on its hand a rum trust, a 
gambling trust, a dope trust, a thieves’ pro- 
tective trust and a white slave trust; every 
one of them organizing temptation for the 
physical and moral undoing of old and 
young. And since all these corporations 
that are engaged in the promotion of in- 
iquity are the more dangerous because of 
their close combination, because of their ap- 
peal to the weak and unwary, and because 
of the funds which they use freely to pro- 
tect themselves from the clutch of the law, 
it devolves upon the young people who 
think, and they are the students, to fight 
every such diabolical agency, and to see to 
it that the campaign against such diabolical 
organizations is active and of a character 
to bring success. It will be a good fight 
which diverts the flow of gain from the 
pockets of the wicked, and that puts the 
wicked into the retirement that blocks their 
schemes for the exploitation of the weak. 


Still another good fight for the student 
who thinks is the combat with false and 
misleading teaching. Of this there is much 
abroad. It is surprising how many are 
ready to give the welcome hand to error and 
who assist in its dissemination. For the 
error, the falsity, the lie, be it of any type 
whatsoever, is the misrepresentation of 
some reality, and of consequence will betray 
the person who accepts it to some action or 
train of actions that conflict with reality. 
False teaching in religion is especially 
harmful since it cuts the nerve of right ac- 
tion and lulls the seul to linger in a fool’s 
paradise of fancied security. 


We need not make a long journey to en- 
counter men who cast doubt upon the Bible 
as a divine revelation, who will scoff at the 
need of conversion, and who are hand and 
glove with the priests and rabbis who denied 
the lordship of Jesus. When the true Chris- 
tian meets with such teaching he needs to 
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read his Bible the more diligently and hold 
fast to the faith once delivered unto the 
saints. It was that faith that made Paul 
strong in the day of struggle. It is that 
same faith in God and a divine Savior that 
must lie at the foundation of a Christianity 
that is strong enough to cope with the un- 
rest and doubt and sin of an evil time, and 
make the continuance of a worth-while na- 
tion, that shall lead the world in the practice 


Why Worry? 


BY PRESIDENT 


HAT Henry Drummond achieved for 
W the scientific world when he _ pub- 
lished his book, “Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,’ Roger W. Babson is 
achieving for business in our day. He is 
spiritualizing the everyday experiences of 
life, discovering their spiritual essence. 
About the driest thing in the world to 
the average mind is an array of statistics 
and Babson is a professional statistician. 
He is far from dry, however. He is warm 
and sympathetic. He makes cold facts 
vibrant with life, because he can unearth 
their spiritual qualities and significances. 
In his books as well as in his special letters 
to his constituents from time to time he is 
wielding a marvelous influence for righteous 
living. A couple of years ago he came out 
with the statement that the world’s need is 
not more railroads or battleships, but more 
Christian education. He believes and ever 
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I Trust 


I KNOW not what God purposed in my 
soul : 
Nor why the race was set for me to run: 
I have not learned the meaning of life’s 
whole 
Nor caught the mystery of shade and sun. 


But just because the sky is bright and blue. 
The field flowers fair, the meadows soft 

and green, 
And hearts about me still are kind ard true 
I trust for all the good I have no? 3cen. 


There is so much of beauty that I see 
Vm sure there’s more beyond the things I 
know: 
Because in life such joy of love can be 
There must be love from whence it all 
should flow; 


Because throughout sin’s darkest, deenest 
night 
Our fair ideals live, untouched and clean, 
It must be somewhere dwells eternal riqht, 
And so I trust for what I have not seen. 
—Frances M. Morton, 
in Christian Advoeate. 
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teaches that righteousness pays the best 
dividends and that religion is necessary to 
the highest achievement, personal as well as 
social and national. It is exhilarating to 
read his pronouncements. It does the heart 
good. 

He has just sent out another splendid 
special letter under date of July 1. It is so 
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of virtue and godliness a certainty. And to 
insure that certainty it behooves the stu- 
dents and especially the students of this 
graduating class, to fight the good fight, to 
finish their course, and to keep the faith in 
all its original purity and beauty. And that 
they may be doing this very thing is the 
earnest prayer of their friend and preacher 
of the day. 
Lakemont, New York. 





W. A. HARPER 


sensible that I wish to quote it in full as 
follows: 

Recently my family physician here in 
town passed away—that is, his body was 
buried, but his name and work will live 
forever. His memory is very dear to me 
because he took care of me when I had 
tuberculosis twenty years ago. This is 
especially so because he was then ridiculed 
for giving me the outdoor treatment in rainy 
New England; but he stuck by his guns and 
philosopher and 


won. He was quite a } 

among his favorite quotations was _ the abou 

following: rot 
“A centipede was happy quite gent 
Until the toad for fun said, : lowe 
‘Pray which leg goes after which? _ 
Which wrought his soul to such a pitch A 
He lay distracted in the ditch scak 
Considering how to run.” 

; Ean port 

The point of this is, of course, that we lent 


its course, and quit worrying. It is useless 
to buck either the tides of ocean or the tides 
of business. Our job is to be contented, 01 
whichever way the tide is running, and use 


often would be better off to let nature ic 


this flow to the fullest extent whatever the po 
direction may be. 

We have just had the season of gradua- we | 
tion addresses. Our youth have been told | ¢ay 
to be good and they’ll be happy. Health, duct 
friends, and certain other worthy aims are pera 
held up to them as a goal. Yet they are 
likewise told that they must struggle and ted § 
fight to “get on.” Yes, that’s the real goal inent 
today, namely, to get on. But what 1s from 
getting on? In the minds of ninety-nine mee 
percent of these graduates “getting on f 
means getting money. Success and money or 
are synonymous in the thoughts of most whol 
people even though, like the poor centipede, frigh 
they are worrying themselves to death. T0 | 4 qo, 
the extent that money relieves one of worry, the | 
we know it is real wealth; but as soon as : 
our property reaches a figure when it be- Who. 
comes a care, we know it no longer is real | ance 
wealth. Instead of helping us truly to ge | plarg 
on, that money is then setting us back and nial 
retarding, instead of increasing, our growth . P: 
along worth-while lines. ; ng); 

Those of us who are “getting on” in age | Years 
know this only too well. We realize that [ now, 
unless health, friends, pleasures, etc., givé IY 
us contentment instead of worry, then some re 
thing very important is lacking. Of course, AY, | 
contentment in itself is very dangerous. It | Birke 
is like water or any other good thing,—t | ship ; 
much of it will drown us. Nevertheless, W¢ | wit, 
feel that contentment certainly should fied 
mentioned among the other goals which were \ a 
talked about last week at every school and §@" fa 
college graduation. Moreover, it should be Pragine 
made clear that contentment cannot head 
purchased any more than can love an his ¢¢ 
friendship. Contentment is the reaction of J 
a proper mixture of work, play, friends, aM mitter 
the other ingredients which go to make UP | Seems 
life. Furthermore, like many chemical | peste, 
products, to secure this contentment the In- With ; 
gredients must be mixed in exactly the right oe 
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proportion. Too little work is as dangerous 
as too much. Too much play is as harmful 
as too little. Too many friends are as 
questionable as too few. 

But how does this apply to us chaps who 
graduated from school or college nearly 
irty years ago? Frankly, should we 
ply this doctrine to our business and in- 
vestments? Let us remember that content- 
ment is not coming from erecting a bigger 
pbuilding; nor from showing greater gross 
earnings, nor from expanding indefinitely. 
A balloon is not contented when overinflated 
—rather it is very much worried. There is 
often more real contentment in giving the 
other fellow a chance than in putting him 
out of business. 
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We blame our wives for wanting more 
houses, European trips, and new fur coats 
in their attempt to “keep up with the 
Joneses.” We blame our children for want- 
ing automobiles at their call with the result 
that they are forgetting how to use their 
legs. But are they really any more foolish 
than their father who is winning the whole 
world but losing his own soul; who is worry- 
ing because the tides of business, over which 
he has no control, are preventing him from 
getting all the things he: desires, a new 
factory, bigger sales, additional financing, 
etc. Really, is there not a suggestion for 
us hard-boiled fathers in this graduation 
thought? 

Elon College, North Carolina. 


A Christian Education Pilgrimage 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


III. ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


IVERPOOL and land were welcome 
[sents after a week on the water and 

after the custom officers asked us if we 
had any wine, cigarettes, or liquor concealed 
about our baggage and acted as if they did 
rot believe our answers but searched dili- 
gently for hidden contraband, and then al- 
lowed us to land and go to our hotel. 

And now again that old smell of a beer- 
scaked atmosphere, although the ale and 
porter they drink here is said to be much 
heavier than mere beer. At least it smelt 

| a enough, and I thanked God again for 
merica’s stand. 

One of the strange feelings that comes to 
cne here is that of turning back the wheels 
of time about fifteen years and seeing where 
we were in America about that time. To- 
cay in Liverpool and Glasgow is a repro- 
duction of those liquor days before the tem- 
perance wave reached its height in the Uni- 
led States. Saloons are occupying the prom- 
inent corners. Even Sunday is not free 
from its inroads. There is a fight here (an 
uncertain one) by the temperance people 
for local option with little success and the 
whole situation hardly strong enough to 
frighten the politicians—just about our pace 
adozen or fifteen years ago. And against it 
the little fighting band of women and men 
who are called “fanatics” and some temper- 
ance societies including the old Good Tem- 
plars, And with it all I would venture the 
Prophecy, judging by our experience, that 
England will adopt prohibition within ten 
years as much as she seems to belittle it 
now, 

I picked up a Liverpool paper the other 
day, in which it gave the experience of Lord 
Birkenhead in an American tour. His Lord- 
ship states that although he visited America 
with an open mind, that he could scarcely 
find a person in America anywhere who was 
ta favor of prohibition. One can easily im- 
agine what kind of company Lord Birken- 
head traveled with in the States and where 
his company lead him, and what they per- 
mitted him to see. One correspondent who 
Seems to know his Lordship right well sug- 
bested that he went to America not only 
with an open mind but with an open mouth 
a8 well, 





Since my Pilgrimage will have mostly a 
view of religious and social matters, I will 
have to skip what might be pages of de- 
scription of our entrance into Liverpool via 
the Irish Sea and the North Channel and 
also much that one might write of the 
strange city of Liverpool with its teeming 
industrial and shipping life, reaching the 
ends of the earth. 

However, I need to say at least that Sun- 
day in Liverpool with open saloons was not 
a pleasant introduction to England. 

Last Monday we journeyed out to the 
middle west coast of England to old Furness 
Abbey, one of the largest and best-preserved 


HOSANNA 
Hymn for a Household 


Ler? CHRIST, beneath thy starry dome 
We light this flickering lamp of home, 

And where bewildering shadows throng 

Uplift our prayer and evensong. 

Dost thou, with heaven in thy ken, 

Seek still a dwelling-place with men, 

Wandering the world in ceaseless quest? 

O Man of Nazareth, be our quest! 


Lord Christ, the bird his nest has found, 
The fox is sheltered in his ground, 

But dost thou still this dark earth tread 
And have no place to lay thy head? 
Shepherd of mortals, here behold 

A little flock, a wayside fold 

That wait thy presence to be blest— 

O Man of Nazareth, be our guest! 


—Daniel Henderson, 
in The Watchman-Examiner. 


ec 


ruins of an old manastery. The scenery 
along the way was a joy and a delight. Old 
England’s homes and hedges and fields and 
stone walls are beautiful, and satisfying be- 
yond description, surrounded on all sides by 
the ocean and watered with rain and mist 
and dew continually, the freshness of vege- 
tation, the wondrous deep and rich shades 
of green in the grass and shrubs and hedges 
and trees form a background of surpassing 
richness. And then where there is added 
quaint old stone houses and barns and out- 
houses (there are practically no frame 
houses), and flocks of sheep and herds of 
cows and villagers and countrymen in their 
different costumes, and all seemingly framed 
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by the stone walls and green hedges, it is a 
picture or a series of moving pictures—a 
sort of a glorified New England scene—ad- 
ding to New England’s beauty a quaintness 
and a solidity by the stone houses, older 
hedges, and general atmosphere of age. 

Furness Abbey was founded in 1127 A. 
D., almost eight hundred years ago, and cov- 
ered seventy acres of ground surrounded by 
a stone wall and filled with buildings, the 
result of centuries of labor and which our 
millions would scarcely attempt to repro- 
duce today. The monks who came here, 
poor and almost starving, finally became so 
rich in four centuries that they were feared 
by the king who confiscated their property 
in 1539. The ruins of the central building 
are in a good state of preservation except 
the roof which is gone. This building was 
two hundred and seventy-six feet long and 
one hundred and thirty-six feet wide, and 
was only one of a score of magnificent build- 
ings on this site. Men only lived here and 
no women were allowed within the sacred 
precincts. The men were divided into two 
groups, consisting of the “choir monks” and 
the “lay monks,” and these two groups were 
kept apart in their eating and sleeping and 
worship and in their living quarters. The 
choir monks were the masters and conduc- 
ted all the services and prayers, and the 
lay monks were the servants and did all the 
work. A lay monk was not allowed to learn 
to read or to acquire any sort of an educa- 
tion. 


What a shameful thing this all was, and 
then to be called Christianity! There were 
no services and no service rendered to the 
community round about them, only service 
for and of themselves. These services con- 
sisted of an elaborate ritual and preten- 
tious services, (although they were origi- 
nally very simple), and the end of it was all 
for two things: prayers for the dead and 
personal salvation—not a word or a service 
or a thought for anyone else. 

I was impressed—greatly impressed—in 
wandering over the ruins of old Furness Ab- 
bey, and I was oppressed and stifled as well 
as impressed, as the old guide reviewed to 
us the life of these monks who lived here a 
living death in the name of Christianity. 

It was like a breath of heaven’s pure air 
to get from the material ruins and spiritual 
death of Furness Abbey over to Dove Cot- 
tage on the English Lakes and get in touch 
with the great spirit of Wordsworth. If 
we had seen beauty in England before, we 
now saw it doubly beautiful. I have seen 
the beauties of Florida and the South and 
of New Hampshire and the East and the 
mountains and rivers and lakes between, 
but I have never seen anything surpassingly 
beautiful as this fifty-mile drive and twen- 
ty-mile boat ride through the English Lake 
region. And here again, if I were describ- 
ing scenery, I would fill the pages and must 


‘only say that we sailed up from beautiful 


Windmere to old England Hotel with its 

stone towers covered with a mass of ivy on 

every inch outside of doors and windows 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted uws.—Psalm 90:15. 


oO 


Here is an interesting picture of hope; 
hope placed in the language of a prayer. 
“Make us glad even as we have been 
afflicted” is, in brief, the humble request; 
“in proportion to the years wherein we have 
seen evil” is the remainder of the verse. 
That is not merely a blind asking for relief; 
it is religious confidence that in some way it 
was possible for the God they worshiped as 
the real and abiding Deity to bless them in 
proportion to the terrific experiences they 
had endured. 

Men have not always hoped like that in 
times of disaster. Others besides the 
Hebrews have shown remarkable fortitude, 
itis true. But there is something more than 
a human naturalness to this persistent hop- 
ing faith of the ancient believer. His heart 
was hungry for that experience which only 
contact with God could bring. If despair 
would come, the more would be his inner de- 
sire for communion with, and for rightness 
in the sight of, God. From this has come an 
unfading beauty and strength of faith. In 
so many places of this ancient hymn book 
we see just such expressions of it as may be 
quoted from another selection, 


Thou hast made thy people to see hard 
things, 
Thou hast made us to drink the wine of 
staggering, ... 
Through God we shall do valiantly. 
—See Psalm 60. 


oO 


Ask yourself how much of this quality of 
belief you perhaps would show if the direst 
disaster would fall upon you. Granted that 
war should break out, that we would be in- 
volved, and the enemy would prove too 
strong for us. After a period of struggle 
defeat would come, our homes be taken 
away, and we carried from our plans and 
work into a strange land and made to be 
servants and captives. Would there be 
probably any richness come from your 
sorrow and defeat? 

Or, let another question be considered: 
how much of this spirit is really active 
where conditions are holding multitudes in 
severely sore straights today. Take the 
slums of cities, or areas where there is no 
chance for men and women to arise from 
grinding positions in life—be they in city or 
in unproductive sections of the country—is 
there evidence of a human spirit that sings 
its experience into songs of Zion? What 
about the troubled sections of Europe? Or 
think of the trampled mass of humanity in 
the Near East, or the wearied multitudes in 
India! 

It cannot be answered, of course, 
years to come. We cannot measure, it is 
true, this quality of which we speak. But 
these questions. may be asked nevertheless. 
And the service these inquiries render is 


for . 


simply this, to quicken us to the conscious- 
ness that we may help to create this spirit 
if it is lacking. Or if we feel a portion of 
the lack of unconquerable faith, to tarry 
ourselves by our altars of meditation until 
a fuller and a finer sense of the reality and 
worth of faith come so intimately into our 
lives that it cannot be taken away from us. 


oO 


That a song of hope, out of moments of 
hardship, came out of the hearts of the 
Hebrews is evidenced by the fact that in 
other sections of the Old Testament we 
catch the music of the singing sufferer. 

“This lofty height to which the soul of the 
psalmist attained is by some strange chance 
preserved for our inspiration in a psalm 
that is found, not in the psalter, but at the 
end of the book of Habakkuk. It is both by 
outer form and by inner spirit incontest- 
ably proved to be a psalm in as full and 








( > 
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Forbid a cozy nook, O God, 
In some sequestered place 
Apart to lie 
When I can fold my hands and nod 
And dream while others run the race 
Until I die. 


Give me a work so very hard 
That all my powers released and free 
To do my best 
And I shall grow in strength upward 
And fit for harder service be 
Until I rest. 


This is my reward and this thy gift 

From what I am, from more to most, 
For this I plead 

Lifted and helped by hands that lift 

Enchanted by paying all the cost 
For those. in need. 


—The Baptist. 
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complete a sense as any psalm within the 


limits of the present psalter. This psalm is 
an apocalyptic picture of the coming of Je- 
hovah to judge the nations of the earth. But 
it is as though the psalmist had checked him- 
self at the end of verse 16 and recalled that 
other men had frequently painted such pic- 
tures and had looked forward eagerly for 
their realization in actual history, but had 
met with heart breaking disillusionment. 
With this possibility in mind for his own 
case, he goes on in the following splendid 
strain: 

Though the fig tree do not nourish, 

And there be no fruit on the vines; 

Though the yield of the olive fail, 

And the fields produce no food; 

Though the flock be cut off from the fold, 
And there be no ox in the stalls; 

Yet in Jehovah will I exult, 

I will rejoice in the God of my deliverance. 


This is, a recognition of the fact that re- 
ligion is its own reward. It is an expression 
of the conviction that God is his own best 
gift. In such words as those which occur 
and recur throughout the psalter, there 
shines forth the truth that inner joy is 
independent of outer fortunes, that the gifts 
of God are the eternal possession of the 
soul—Dr, Smith, “The Religion of the 
Psalms,” 
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Life—I am ready, 
My tears are all spent; 
Grief is so futile 
So vain is lament. 
Life—I am ready; 
Come whatever will, 
I have met the comforter 
Out upon the hill. 


Out in the clean winds 
His voice I heard. 
Sorrow makes one more keen 
To catch his word. 
“Let not your heart be troubled!” 
The winds breathed it low. 
And now I understand— 
And now I know! 


Life—I am ready 
Not baffled and dismayed. 
I met him on the highest hill, 
No more am I afraid; 
A heart for any fate is mine 
There were thorn prints on his brow! 
And nail sears in his tender hands! 
Life—I am ready now. 


—Alma Leggett Lonsdale, in The 
British Weekly. 


oO 


It is our hope and prayer that bitterness 
and suffering will be removed from the 
people of the world, indeed. We are here to 
lift burdens, to prevent disaster—at least 
that is more and more the conviction of the 
Christian forces today. Some today still 
may write, as the psalmist, 


I wept with my soul fasting— 
And I am the song of drunkards. 


But it is our growing concern that these 
crushings of peoples and of hearts shall be 
avoided in the days ahead. 

Perhaps a great challenge is wrapped up 
in our present endeavor to make our world 
safe for all the high rights of human life. 
And that is to gear up our sense of convic- 
tion and our allegiance to God and to right, 
to the opportunities and the wealth of ex- 
perience that a safe world would mean. 


Thus may we pray to keep alive the un- 
daunted sense of God that the psalmist so 


splendidly felt. 
oO 


O satisfy us in the morning with thy mercy 
That we may rejoice and be glad all our 


days. 
Oo 


We praise thee, our eternal comforter, 
that thou hast given to the human heart an 
unfailing supply of strength for the sorrow 
and despair that sometimes fall wpon the 
race. We thank thee that misfortune has 
not taken away the revelations of thyself. 
Our prayer is that the world shall be spared 
of bloodshed, of every form of enslavement, 
and that times may come when there will be 
no worthy spirits crushed. But we pray 
with deeper desire that we shall ever know 
thy strength and thy love, and thou shalt 
ever be our rest, our comfort, and our hope. 
Thus may we find thee more and more— 
suffering as we suffer, pained in our distress 
—as the fulfillment of our joy and the 
creator of our future. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT, 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S$, Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





July—Literature Month 
REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


HE first missionary society to be organ- 

ized on a mission field and désiring ad- 
mission to membership in our organized 
Woman’s Mission Boards in the United 
States is at Salinas, Porto Rico. This soci- 
ety was organized July 1 by Miss Williams, 
who says in her letter: 

You have no idea how happy I am to write 
you that I have organized the women of our 
church into a missionary society. 
.. «+ We expect to do most of our work 
in La Playa, where conditions are distress- 
ing, but we want to have a part in the gen- 
eral mission work of our denomination. 


A New Society 

THE Tioga River Conference has the cred- 

it of a new society added to her list. The 
missionary society of the Thurston Chris- 
tian Church organized May 19, 1924, with 
oficers as follows: President, Mrs. Mary 
Whiting; first vice president, Mrs. Susie 
Moss; second vice president, Mrs. Mary Ed- 


r; corresponding secretary, Miss Ethel An- 

glehart; treasurer, Mrs. Grace Filkins; 
superintendent of literature, Mrs. Rosella 
Huckell; superintendent of Cradle Roll, Miss 
Gladys Clark. All of these officers are at 
Campbell, N. Y. 


“The Bells of the Blue Pagoda” 


T is safe to say that anyone who peers 
within the covers is bound to sit down and 
ead‘ the book straight through. The vol- 
ume is a godsend to those who are looking 
for books to include in the reading contests 
fer girls’ societies. It ought also to have a 
wide sale among adult readers. It is crowd- 
ed full of local color, of true human inter- 
est, and withal has a Christian atmosphere 
that makes it of real value——Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. 


Ag: recording secretary, Mrs. Helena Koh- 
e 


Resolutions Regarding the Immigration Act 
of 1924 

REPRESENTATIVES of the mission 

boards of the United States which have 
missions in Japan, at a meeting held June 13, 
1924, gave most serious consideration to the 
Immigration Act of 1924, recently passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. Af- 
ter careful consideration, resolutions given 
helow were unanimously adopted and are 
transmitted to boards conducting work in 
Japan, with the request that they be for- 
varded to their missionaries in Japan and to 
print them in the denominational papers.— 
P. P. TURNER. 

The Resolutions are as follows: 


Deploring the recent action of the 
Congress of the United States in em- 
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bodying in the Immigration Act of 1924 
a discriminatory clause which is un- 
necessarily offensive to a friendly na- 
tion and believing that our immigration 
laws should be such as to preserve and 
strengthen the traditional friendship 
existing between the peoples and the 
governments of Japan and the United 
States, be it 


RESOLVED 

(1) That this committee representing the for- 
eign missionary organizations of the 
United States put on record and widely 
proclaim their conviction that the exclu- 
sion feature of the Immigration Act of 
1924 is unnecessarily harsh in method 
and in substance. 


(2) While profoundly appreciating the at- 
titude of the President, as set forth in 
his communication which accompanied 
his approval of the bill, and the atti- 
tude of the Secretary of State, announced 
while the bill was under consideration, 
we hereby call upon the Foreign Mission 
Boards of the United States, and through 
them upon their constituents, to make 
known to Congress that we believe that 
those features of the Immigration Act of 
1924 relating to exclusion misrepresent 
the friendly and Christian sentiment of 
the people of the United States. 


(3) We earnestly call upon the mssionaries in 
Japan to express to our Japanese 


Brethren our deep concern over what has 
taken place and our profound conviction 
that by persistent example and untiring 
allegiance to the teaching and spirit of 
Jesus Christ, the principles of the broth- 
erhood of all men under one common 
God and Father will ultimately prevail. 





The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Convention Meetings 


AUGUST 

Northwestern Kansas—Meets at Valley Center Church, 
near Rollwitz, Nebraska, Friday, August 29, at 
10:00 a. m. President, Emery S. Huff, Dellvale, 
Kansas; Secretary, Belle McDaniel, Edson, Kansas, 
R. D. 1; Church Clerk, Marguerite Keyser, Parks, 
Nebraska. Railroad ticket should be purchased to 
Parks, Nebraska. Those attending should notify 
Frank Graham, Parks, Nebraska. 


OCTOBER 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania—Meets at 
Macedonia Church, Vaux Hall, N. J., Wednesday, 
October 1, at 10:00 a. m. President, J. L, Collins, 
62 Wright St., Newark, N. J.; Secretary, ©. D. 
Hooper, Box 77, Vaux Hall, N. J.; Church Clerk, 
W. T. Hooper, Box 77, Vaux Hall, N. J.; Pastor, 
Rev. G. N. Tylerbest, Box 77, Vaux Hall, N. J. 
Church is in country. Railroad ticket should be 
purchased to Newark, N. J. Take Springfield-Ma- 
plewood car to Vaux Hall, getting off at Warner’s 
Corner, in Vaux Hall Centre. 

DATES UNDECIDED 

Maine—Meets at Newport, Maine. President, J. W. 
Reynolds, Newport, Maine; Secretary, Geo. D. Hal- 
lowell, Scuth Brewer, Maine; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
Annis Judkens, Newport, Maine; Pastor, Rev. J. 
W. Reynolds, Newport, Maine. Church is in town. 
Rairoad ticket should be purchased to Newport, 
Maine, over the Central Railroad. 


MB: REMINDER: 


Your letter congratulating me upon my 
success in failing to be elected president of 
my conference is' at hand. I appreciate all 
your unsympathetic and kindly Christian re- 
marks, more than the one; “I told you so.” 
That remark is self-aggrandizement; a sort 
of self-boastfulness, which belongs only to 
the highly educated and unemployed class. 
A preacher should never apply the honor 
to himself. 

Mr. Reminder, you know that I could pre- 
side over the deliberation of the conference, 
if it had any deliberations to preside over, 
which it never has. There is not time 
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enough between speeches for any delibera- 
tion. Well, I am not sorry, for you know 
that I never put myself forward, and that 
nothing is more distasteful to me than no- 
toriety, and nothing would embarrass me 
inore than to have an office that some one 
wanted more than I. I think, Mr. Remin- 
der, that I shall be happier in my untroubled 
and dreamless sleep; happier clothed in my 
thin coat and beautiful gray hair, than I 
could be clothed with authority and endowed 
with a big gavel that I did not know how to 
use. It is better to be content to enjoy poor 
health and a good salary, than to wield the 
gavel and make mistakes. 


But, Mr. Reminder, the fight is not over; 
the victory is not yet. The few friends I 
have left have desired me to run for secre- 
tary of the conference. You know that we 
could not agree on the one to be secretary; 
we voted a hundred and three times before 
we nominated the one we did not want, and 
then adjourned unanimously and harmoni- 
cusly. There is a very strong feeling among 
men of my class that our conference secre- 
tary is overworked; that he ought to rest 
from his labors, and have time to spend his 
salary. Those who have had experience say 
it would not take very long. Mr. Reminder, 
I do not know. It is said that the General 
Secretary of the General Convention gener- 
ally writes to our conference secretary for 
general information whenever he happens to 
have a two cent stamp. That the Secretary 
tor Home Missions, the Secretary for For- 
cign Missions, the Secretary for Publica- 
tions, the Secretary for Christian Education, 
the Secretary for Evangelism, the Secretary 
of Stewardship, the Circulation Manager, 
the Executive and the Corresponding Secre- 
taries of the Woman’s Board, and others 
who often are so absent-minded when they 
write that they do not enclose a stamp for 
reply, are constantly asking our conference 
secretary to tell them what he knows. You 
see, Mr. Reminder, they want to know as 
much as he does, and many do not think it 
right that they should, and they have an 
idea that if I were secretary, because of my 
indifference to such requests, together with 
my poor spelling, and poorer writing, and 
slowness in service, that these persistent 
secretaries would soon get discouraged, and 
that our conference would know a whole iot 
cf things about the churches that no one else 
would know. 

I tell you, Mr. Reminder, that wisdom has 
not yet perished from the earth, and it is a 
great honor to be associated with such level- 
headed men as are clamoring for me to run 
for office. They said they felt sure that I 
could be elected for the reason that if they 
nominated me that I would unite on their 
candidate. One dear, good, old man, who 
lad been one time a conference secretary, 
spoke very feelingly and at great length. 
He said in part: “When I was conference 
secretary, the editor of The Christian An- 
nual wrote me four times in one year, ask- 
ing me to tell him who was preaching for 
us; how much we paid him; how many mem- 
bers we had on the roll; how many had been 
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received to membership that year; how 
much the church had given for missions, for 
education, and everything like that. I knew 
very well that all he wanted with the infor- 
mation was that he might print it, and let 
everybody know how little we were doing, 
and I didn’t answer a single letter. No sir, 
not me.” He went on to say that we had 
always stood for freedom, that we had made 
freedom a specialty, that we had always 
been in the van, which had kept us on the 
move, and that we were yet free and una- 
fraid, notwithstanding the effort to organ- 
ize one big church, and that if conference 
secretaries had to give up their freedom 
and spend their time in educating a few 
highly honored secretaries who lived by the 
sweat of other people’s faces, that for him- 
sefl, and not another, he would bid farewell 
to the good old day that had come and gone. 


Well, Mr. Reminder, I have made up my 
mind to be a candidate, and to do what I can 
to relieve the overworked and underpaid 
men and women who are struggling to keep 
- the information they don’t need to them- 
selves. I can hardly expect your ‘support. 
You have always believed in hard work, and 
poor pay, and you would care but little if 
these fine fellows would write oftener than 
they do, for you know nothing that anybody 
else cares to know. 

Your hopeful brother. 


JEDEKIAH. 





Stewardship, Promotion 
and Social Service 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





Commended to Congregations and Pastors 


Rev. Clarence Defur, D. D., Wakarusa, 
Indiana, writes: 

I want to say that your manual for the 
Every-member Canvass presents in a splen- 
did manner a practical method of meeting 
cne of the outstanding needs of our people. 
I fail to see why the scriptural and plain 
purposes set out do not appeal to every per- 
son interested in the cause represented in 
the local church and the benevolent inter- 
ests of the Kingdom. When rightly pre- 
sented, deubtless, the response will come. I 
wish heartily to commend the booklet to 
every pastor and every congregation 
throughout the Christian Church. 


Others are Volunteering Beforehand 

Mr. H. E. Sims, Piqua, Ohio, writes, “You 
may continue my subscription to the For- 
ward Movement for another five years.” 
Mr. Sims is in close touch with our work, 
superintendent in a great church, president 
of the Board of Trustees of Defiance Col- 
lege, and a member of the Beard of Publi- 
cations of the Christian Church. 


Flora Cleveland, Watertown, N. Y. says, 
“I desire to renew my personal pledge to 
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the Forward Movement on the same basis 
tor five years more.” She is a clerk of the 
East Hounsfield Church and a splendid 
worker. 


Mr. Eli Rines, Portland, Indiana, past 
eighty years old, says “I will continue my 
pledge at the same rate another year to the 
Forward Movement.” 


More and more it is being borne in upon 
our workers and loyal folks from every sec- 
tion that the work of the Christian Church 
will be greatly crippled unless all our sub- 
scribers, large and small, continue their sub- 
scriptions right on. These letters, coming 
from different States, voluntarily show an 
interest that is deep and vital. 


Using Our College Young Folks 


E have a fine lot of young people now in 

our colleges from many of our churches. 
We have never had so many in college be- 
fore. Yes, in our own colleges too. Never 
have we had so many offering their lives for 
Christian life service. The letter in The 
Jerald of July 10, page 2, from Brother C. 
H. Hollenbeck is but a sample. Think what 
these things are going to mean for our 
church and the Kingdom in the near fu- 
ture. It is to be regretted that a number 
of our churches and conferences are not 
availing themselves of the fine body of 
trained Christian young life. 


Have some of your young people from 
your church been at one of our colleges in 
training? Then have you found a place for 
them to work in the church when coming 
home? Are they made welcome in your 
church, given a worth-while task in the pro- 
grams and activities of the local church, 
and the local conferences? Some of our 
conferences would do well to give them rec- 
ognition on their programs. Those confer- 
ences that do not have any life recruits 
should begin to think, for some day they will 
need pastors and other workers. What a 
blessing if they would send outside of their 
conference bounds and get some one of our 
life recruits and let them speak, and per- 
haps a new interest could be secured to in- 
terest the conference young people in col- 
lege and life service. Give the young people 
a larger chance in your local church under 
the leadership of your college young peo- 
ple. 


It pays to think. 
vance. 
day, and not wait until tomorrow. For six 
years I have asked this question as I have 
gone up and down among our churches, 
“How long has your church been in exist- 
ence, and how many ministers and mission- 
aries has your church sent out?” “Are you 
entitled to a pastor?” How many have you 
now in preparation?” Many churches have 
never sent out a single minister or mission- 
ary. How about your church? Our young 
people in college training, our life-work re- 
cruits, will challenge your young people to 
finer and better things if you will give them 
half a chance. 


It pays to think in ad- 






It pays to think yesterday and to- 
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Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


Our New Handbook Ready 


WE will be glad to send a copy of our lit- 
tle handbook, “How to Win People for 
Christ,” to any active pastor desiring it free 
of charge. It gives a brief outline as to 
how to conduct Kingdom Enlistment Week. 
Any pastor can observe the week by follow- 
ing out the suggestions in this booklet. Ex- 
tra copies may be had for ten cents each or 
one dollar per dozen. 
A New Spirit 
HERE is no question but that a new spirit 
of evangelism is among us. Our office 
is being besieged with invitations to put on 
our new program of evangelism. It is too 
siow a process just to help individual 
churches. We must enlarge to groups, dis- 
tricts, conferences, and regional conven- 
tions. We challenge some up-to-date pep- 
py conference to call a convention for two 
days’ study of evangelism and then follow 
up with a great simultaneous evangelistic 
campaign—the greatest ever yet attempted. 
Have we such a conference? This office 
pledges its best to such a conference. 


Some Kind Words 
ANY kind words were spoken about our 


Kingdom Enlistment Week program at 
the Defiance College pastors’ school. This 


school was largely attended and a fine fel- 
lowship prevailed. 

Every pastor attending this school will go 
back with renewed courage, with inspiration 
and some new ideas and methods of work, 
all of which will enrich his people. 





Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





R. WOODWORTH’S friends will b 

pained to read the following actount of 
an accident which befell him June 15, but 
they will be glad to note that he was able 
to write so optimistically two days after 
passing through such an experience. We 
shall hope to hear of his complete recovery 
<oon. 

Aside from the account of his injury wé 
hope you will read very carefully what he 
says about the American-Japanese situa 
tion. When you have done this, take up the 
July number of The Christian Missionary 
and _ read the editorial comment on page 248 
in reference to the statement of Mr. Wick 
ersham for the National Committee 
American-Japanese Relations. We are sor- 
ry that the printer jumbled the type of Mr. 
Wickersham’s statement, but we trust you 
can make it out. The statement following 
the figure “2” at the bottom of page 248 it 
i'he Christian Missionary should have been 
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placed in the second column on page 249 
after the statement indicated by the figure 
“1,” It is most encouraging indeed to note 
the fine way our Christian workers, both 
Americans and Nationals, are facing the 
whole situation. 


Dr. Woodworth’s letter follows: 


As no one can forsee the future, the ac- 
cidents which may happen to himself may 
be entirely different from any of which he 
ever dreamed. So it happened to me. On 
the 15th as I was returning from Meguro 
and descending a steep hill along a stone 
paved street car line, my wheel went to 
pieces like “The deacon’s One Hoss Shay,” 
and I was pitched sprawling. The stage 
was set for almost any sort of injury from 
a broken bone to a funeral. But the re- 
sult was a dislocated shoulder and a broken 
volar bore. It was a paralyzing experi- 
ence, but all the neighboring Japanese we;'e 
kindness itself, helping me to the roadside 
where the first shock of pain subsided some- 
what, took care of the fragments of my 
wheel, and go an auto to take me home. 
Here a _neighborinz Japanese surgeon 
placed the head of the arm back in its sock- 
_et and entrusted me to the Japanese Red 
Cross Hospital where, with an X-ray ex- 
amination, the doctors bandaged up the arm. 
telling me it will take a month to get well. 

Such incidents bring out the finest traits 
of the Japanese, sympathy and helpfulness, 
nothing being too good to lay upon the altar 
of their love and good will. It is almost 
worth while to meet with an accident in or- 
der to experience this genuine good will. 

When the anti-Japanese legislation was 
cacted at Washington there was a feeling 
of deep resentment throughout Japan and 
re one knew what sort of conflagration 
“ might be started. But having entire confi- 

dence in the Japanese government to handle 

the situation, we have felt no sense of fear. 

Throughout all the discussion, a fact, not 

realized ky some, is that the missionaries 


Golden Text—Jesus saith unto him, follow 
me—John 1:43. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 

Monday, July 28—Pointing Men to 
Jesus, John 1: 35-42. 
Tuesday, July 29—Jesus Finding Men. 
John 1: 43-52. 

Wednesday, July 30—Requirements for 
Discipleship. Luke 8: 34-38. 
Thursday, July 31—Following the Good 
Shepherd. John 10: 11-18. 
Friday, August 1—Following the Great 
Shepherd, Heb, 13: 16-21. 
Saturday, August 2—Following the 
Chief Shepherd 1 Peter 5:1-11. 
Sunday, August 3—Wisdom’s Happy 
Ways. Prov. 3: 13-18. 











ORDER OF WORSHIP 

Quiet Music. 

Hymn—“‘Jesus Calls Us,” No. 136 in “Wor- 
ship and Song. 

Hymn—‘“I’ye Found a Friend,’’ No. 137 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Lesson—John 1: 35-42, recited by a Junior 

y. 
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have been the best friends of Japan and 
have constantly advocated international jus- 
tice and have constantly deplored any ac- 
tion by Congress which might wound the 
feelings of a great and sensative people. The 
difficulty with our Congress seems to be in 
the inability of its members to think in 
world terms. It is America for America, 
France for France, Italy for Italy, (“me 
and my wife, my son Jchn and his wife’) — 
when it ought to be every country for the 
world. In some way the nations have been 
led to expect great things from America, 
but they are being disillusioned. 

The Japanese are reconsidering the ques- 
tion of a boycott on American goods. With- 
out American cottor Jzpan’s cotton mills 
must be idle. American autos are cheaner 
than those made elsewhere. Japan depends 
on America for iron. On the other hand 
America buys $250,000,00¢ worth of Japan- 
ese silk without which 25,000,000 farmers 
would have a hard time. Nearly all of Ja- 
pan’s tea and silk being absorbed in Amer- 
ica. 

One of the recent problems is whether the 
missionary should go home. It is admitted 
that the opposition comes mainly from peo- 
ple who have always and everywhere op- 
posed missions. It will be renembered that 
even Jesus was asked to go away from Ga- 
dara, and nearly all the wort of his life 
was accomplished in the mids, of violent 
cpposition. We have not yet hard of any 
missionaries who, listening to tk voices of 
their enemies, are packing up. 

I have had some interesting crrespond- 
ence with Dr. Charles R. Erman, of 
Princeton, and almost attained to geatness, 
being on the same program with him at 
Karuizawa last summer. After his return 
home in the bigness of his heart he ‘ent an 
account of his travels, and later hi; com- 
mentary on “The General Epistles.” ‘read 
the latter with so much pleasure, I orered 
all his other commentaries, and wrote him 
to say I could pay him no higher corpli- 
ment. 


The First Disciples of Jesus 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 3, 1924 
John 1:35-51 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Lesson—John 1: 43-51 recited by a Junior 
girl. 

Prayer—By Superintendent: Thanks for 
teachers and officers and their splendid 
work, and prayer that God may send us 
more workers. 


Hymn—“O Jesus, I Have Promised,’’ No. 
133 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Hymn—‘“Follow Me the Master Says,’ No. 
128 in “Worship and Song.” 


Weekly items from Superintendent and Sec- 
retary. 


Hymn—“Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,” 
No. 139 in ‘Worship and Song.” Have 
a picture of a shepherd and sheep in view 
while singing this hymn. 

Benediction—The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee. 


A Great Task 
ESUS had now been about the land of Pal- 
estine long enough to feel that a tremen- 
dous work had to be done. No doubt he felt 
this more and more keenly as his work con- 
tinued and his experience widened. But 
even now the challenge of God was in his 
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soul and already he had seen the harvest 
fields waving to him to come. That was 
centuries ago, but in the meantime much has 
been done. But after «ll these years the 
work has just been well begun, and still the 
fields are waving to us to come and reap. 
How comparatively few people will be in 
your Sunday-schools and churches today, 
and in some parts of the world there is 
scarcely one Christian worker to a million 
in need. 


The Necessity of Followers 


Our great leader soon saw that the work 
could never be done by him alone. As much 
as his heart might long over Jerusalem, he 
cculd only touch the fringes and begin the 
work that so much needed to be done. If 
the work is to be carried on when he lays it 
down, then he must secure followers. The 
work is much too great, too, for us to get 
done. Our preachers cannot do it all, nor 
cur Sunday-school superintendents, nor our 
church boards, nor our denominational offi- 
cers. Our missionaries in Japan and Porto 
Rico are doing a great work, but they know 
that they are like children playing on the 
shore, throwing pebbles into the great sea 
that stretches away to the eager beyond. 
We, too, must have followers who will carry 
on our work in church and Sunday-school, in 
community and nation, in America and over- 
seas. Thus when Jesus was calling men to 
follow him, he was not alone conferring a 
great benefit upon them, but he was seeking 
to get men who would carry on his work. 
And thus still we carry on. 


How Shall We Get Them? 


There is very much to be learned from the 
methods that Jesus used. If we are to be 
fishers of men we must still follow some of 
these methods or all of them. 

(1) He went where the people were. He 
went to the crowds at the Jordan and there 
John introduced him to some of his own 
friends. He went to where the men were at 
work at their fishing or mending their nets. 
Ye spent much time in thought, study, and 
wayer, sometimes for days and nights to- 

f&ther, but it was never as an end in itself. 
kk went “in” for strength and help that he 
Mght go “out” to get his man, 

2) He won by humbly asking for a serv- 
iceHe used the fishermen’s boat as a settee, 
andthen he asked them to launch out into 
the @p. At Jacob’s well he got a follower 
who nade it possible for him to speak to 
crows, and he here also made his point of 
apprMch a humble request for aid, really 
in bal cases the supply of a need. If we 
woulc oly thus cultivate our boys and girls 
and yyag men and women! 

(3) Nither Jesus nor his followers 
sought t(argue men into becoming his fol- 
lowers. “hey were asked to “Come and 
see.” Ow Department of Evangelism in 
the Enistnaent Weeks is doing the same. 
Men an wmen and boys and girls are be- 
ing sentou to ask people to come. They 
have notben trained to explain just how 
out of avionments like Nazareth great 
men maycone. They are told, I am sure, 
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tactfully and lovingly to invite them to come 
and see for themselves. I have no doubt 
there will be many cases where both at home 
and abroad there will be Nicodemuses and 
rich young rulers who will come with their 
eager questions, and we should be prepared 
to give a reason for our faith, but after all 
very few men have been won to Jesus by 
debate. 


Training Them 


It is not true that the work of the Early 
Church was done by untrained men. No 
man could be with Jesus in his school with- 
out learning much. It may be true that 
Jesus did not teach them mathematics nor 
Greek—and yet there may be some doubts 
about that. But day by day they were being 
taught the great deep truths of life. Even 
when they were to be sent out to do mission- 
ary work they were given careful, definite 
instruction. 

We, too, must train a generation of fol- 
lowers, if the work of the Lord is to be car- 
ried on. 

IN THE HOMELAND 

(1) Church Membership classes. When 
Enlistment Week or any other method has 
brought in a great group of young and old, 
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it is a cause of rejoicing, but our work then 
as pastors and church leaders has just be- 
gun. These workers must be trained for 
both Christian living and Christian service. 

(2) Mission Study and Stewardship clas- 
ses. The day has forever gone when we 
should seek to carry on the Lord’s work by 
emotional appeals and skillful begging. The 
disciples must be taught why and what and 
how. 

(3) Teacher-trainng Classes and Sum- 
mer (and Winter) School. We train with 
great care those who are to treat the bodies 
of our children, bat there are still many 
churches that are doing nothing to train 
those who treat their souls. 


IN JAPAX AND PoRTO RICO 

Our task is mt done when we send out 
missionaries. Iideed it has just begun. We 
must build and equip churches and schools 
either by ourseves or better in co-operation 
with others. ‘Ve must have literature both 
in periodical md book form to instruct out 
workers and -he disciples of our Lord. 

How muchlike the work of Jesus our work 
must ever ki and how happy it should make 
us as his dsciples. 

Toronto,Ontario. 


In His Steps—How Jesus “‘reated Friends 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 3, 1924 
Luke 23:34; Matt. 5:43-48 (Conseration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christiss Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Use the Daily Readings as the basis for six three- 
minute addresses. Monday, The Difference Between 
the Traditional Law of the Jews With Regard to the 
Treatment of Enemies and Jesus’ Law. Tuesday, 
How Reconcile Jesus’ Teaching With Regard to 
Treatment of Our Enemies and His Scathing De- 
nunciation of His Enemies. Wednesday, Meeting the 
Tests of Our Enemies. Thursday, Forgiveness and 
Our Enemies. Friday, Patience With Our Enemies. 
Saturday, How Can We Bless Our Enemies? 


Suggested Hymns: ‘What Precept, Jesus, Is Like 
Thine;’ “Think Gently of the Erring One;” “I 
Would be Like Jesus;” “Stepping in the Light.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 


LUKE 23:34. No greater wrong had ev? 

been done a being, no greater wrong eet 
can be done a being, than the wrong de 
jesus Christ, and yet he prayed that sod 
would forgive those who did the wéng. 
We ought to remember this when we 2€ in- 
clined to be unforgiving toward the l'ttle 
wrongs and slights that we may have-0 un- 
dergo sometimes. 

l am sure that we would be more ¥aty to 
forgive, many times, if we couid oly read 
the motives back of the deed or wrd that 
hurt us so. 

Matt. 5:48. “Thou shalt hatethite en- 
eaiy” is not in the Bibie, it was amply one 
of the traditions of the elders. “I hath 
beer said,” but God never said itandChrist 
never said it. 

V.44. Four great things we -re 0 do to 
sur enemies: “Love them; bles tem; do 


good to them; pray for them.” Wien you 


hav done all of this yeu have done as Christ 
cic Jesus Icved his enemies so much that 
hedied on the cross for them. Jesus blessed 
hs enemies by telling them of the wavy ot 
cernal life, by interesting them to enter 
sberein, by cffering them pardon and peac: 
and power. Jesus did good to his enemies, 
by healing their sick, by offering to them the 
riches of heaven, by kindly words and deeds. 
Jesus prayed for his enemies. How often 
he prayed and how much he prayed for them 
we do not know. We know that he prayed 
that they might be forj;iven when h2 hung 
en the cross. That is the way my Master 
treated his enemies. Let us follow his ex- 
ampie. 

VY. 45. This is the godlike life—the life 
of forgiveness of enemies and doing good 
to the undeserving and blessing the ungrate- 
ful. God sends his blessings of the rain 
and the sunshine upon his friends and his 
enemies alike. If we are to resemble our 
heavenly Father can we do any less? 

V. 46. Jesus’ love was not limited to his 
father and mother and brothers and sis- 
ters, or to any narrow constricted circle of 
intimate friends. The love of others for 
him was not the circumscribed horizon of 
the clear sky of.his love. He did not let 
the light of his radiant love fall only upon 
those who loved him in return, if he had you 
and I would probably never have known any 
of the blessings of that wonderful love. 
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“While we were sinners, Christ died for us,” 
Romans 5: 8. 


V. 47. “And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? do not 
even the publicans the same?” If you sa- 
lute and treat kindly the white neighbor and 
scorn the brown or the yellow or the black, 
in what way do you differ from a sinner 
who does not claim to be a child of God? 
“Do not even the pagans the same.” (Mof- 
fatt.) This translation of this pertinent 
question of Jesus drives us to the conclusion 
that the spirit that loves others and is kind 
to others and courteous to others because 
they love and are kind and courteous to us 
is not Christian but pagan. 

V. 48. “You, however, are to be complete 
in goodness, as your Heavenly Father is 
complete.” (Weymouth.) May we not in- 
fer from this translation, that just so far 
as we come short of fulfilling the commands 
in verse 44 we reveal the incompleteness of 
the goodness of our lives? 


By Way of Illustration 


A king, before he ascended his throne, de 
clared that he would destroy all his enemies. 
Afterward the people were surprised that 
he treated them all with great kindness. 

Some of his friends reminded him of what 
he had said. 

“And have I not destroyed my enemies?” 
he asked. “I have changed them _ into 
friends.” 

Diogenes, to one that asked him how he 
might be revenged on his enemy, said, “The 
only way to gall and fret him effectually is 
for yourself to appear a good and honest 
man,” 

Tasso was told that he had an opportunity 
of taking advantage of a bitter enemy. He 
replied, “I wish not to plunder him; but 
there are things I wish to take from him— 
not his honor, his wealth, or his life—but his 
malice and illwill.” 

It used to be said of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, “If you would be sure to have Cran- 
mer do you a good turn, you must do him 
some ill one;” for though he loved to do good 
to all, yet especially he would watch for op- 
portunity to do good to such as had wronged 
him.—Sypencer. 


When Augustus heard that Lucius Cinna 
was engaged to a conspiracy against him, 
he was transported with rage, for he had 
heaped many favors upon him; and would 
have ordered his instant execution, but his 
wife Livia pleaded with him to try the pow- 
er of clemency. Cinna was called to private 
conference, reminded of the favors he had 
received at the hands of the Caesar, and as- 
tonished him at a fresh token of favor in a 
free pardon for his crime. He departed to 
be a firm friend ever after, was advanced 
to the consular dignity, and, at his death, 
nominated Augustus his sole heir in token 
ot his gratitude. 


The fine and noble way to kill a foe, 
Is not to kill him: you with kindness may 
So change him, that he shall cease to be so, 
And then he’s slain. Sigismund used to say 
His pardons put his foes to death; for when 
He mortified their hate, he killed them then. 
: —Chas. Aleyn. 
For Reading and Recitation 
O God! my sins are manifold; against my life they 


cry, 
And all my guilty deeds foregone up to thy temple fiy. 
Wilt thou release my trembling soul, that to despair 
is driven? 
“Forgive!” a blessed voice replied, ‘and thou shalt 
be forgiven!” 


My foemen, Lord, are fierce and fell; they spurn me 
in their pride; 
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They render evil for my good; my patience they 
deride ; : ' 
Arise! my King! and be the proud in righteous ruin 

driven ! 
“Forgive!” the awful 
wouldst be forgiven!” 


answer came, ‘‘as_ thou 


Seven times, O Lord, I've pardoned them; seven 
times they’ve sinned again ; 

They practice still te work me woe, and triumph in 
my pain ; 

But let them dread my vengeance now, to just re- 
sentment driven! 

“Forgive!’’ the voice in thunder spake, ‘‘or never 
be forgiven!’’ 
—Bp. Heber. 


For Debate 
RESOLVED, That Jesus’ way of treating his 
enemies would be impracticable now. 
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For Discussion 


How did Jesus conduct himself toward his enemies 
when they falsely accused him? 

How. did Jesus act when his enemies resorted to 
violence? 

What attitude did Jesus assume toward his enemies 
when right principle was attacked? 

If Jesus’ attitude toward his enemies was the rule 
of life, would there be any class, racial, industrial, or 
international warfare? Why not? 

Did Jesus ever rebuke his enemies? 
stance. 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Give an in- 


Love Finds a Way 
A Story 


BY MATT MASON 


has held pastorates in county seat 
towns.” 

“County seat towns!” sniffed the younger 
woman, in an exasperated tone. “But look 
where you are now. Uncle James is grow- 
ing old, that’s true, but there isn’t a bit of 
ambition in him. Now Mansfield is a hus- 
band to be proud of. He has been promoted 
again, which means an increase of salary. 
His name is on the glass door of a private 
office. He has two push buttons on his desk. 
When he touches one the door, opens and a 
stenographer comes in, and the other an 
office boy appears.” 

The minister’s wife looked up from the 
black coat she was neatly mending and faced 
her niece. ‘“You’re always talking about 
money. And as for Mansfield—” the woman 
choked back the words that rose to her lips 
and finished lamely, “he thinks a great deal 
cf a large salary and a private office.” The 
cld lady resented the idea of having Mans- 
field held up as a model for James. 

Jennie Phoebe held up her hand in pro- 
test. 

The old lady ignored the act and went on. 
“James has never worshiped money and 
looked for a church paying a large salary, 
but he’s tried every day to do more efficient 
work for his Master and is thankful that he 
can bring a comforting message to the 
weary and discouraged.” 

The outer door banged a moment later. 
Mrs. Woods’ resentment was fast dying out 
and the customary beautiful light coming 
into the kind, grey ayes again. 

“It’s living with a grasping, greedy man 
that has changed Jennie Phoebe,” she was 
saying to herself as an excuse for her 
niece’s outburst. 

Six big strokes of the big, old-fashioned 
clock caused Mrs. Woods to put away her 
work. Pausing a moment at the window, 
her eyes searched the road that led to the 
country, and she strained her eyes for the 
glimpse of a familiar horse and buggy. 
James would probably be late for there was 
much illness in the parish. 

Susan Woods cut the potatoes and put the 
kettle on to boil. She decided a bit of meat 
Would taste good after a long ride and pres- 


Vis forget, Jennie Phoebe, that James 





ently the appetizing odor of ham filled the 
kitchen. Her niece’s words concerning 
James’ ambition rankled and made her sore 
at heart. For thirty-five years the beauti- 
ful atmosphere of her home life had never 
been marred by place or condition. That 
was something few could say. There were 
times when the flour had been low in the 
barrel; shoes revealed unsightly patches and 
the pastor’s coat worn shiny; yet all these 
things had not caused her to murmur or 
lose faith. 

Susan Woods realized her husband’s fail- 
ings as well as his ability to meet perplex- 
ing problems and the sympathetic way 
which endeared him to the hearts of his par- 
ishoners. In his early ministry she had 
looked forward to a great future for him, 
but as the years passed she knew that he 
was trying to live up to the advice given at 
his ordination. “Never preach a sermon 
that you cannot at the close look into the 
face of your Friend unashamed and una- 
fraid.” 

Jennie Phoebe had said James was grow- 
ing old. In spite of the fact that he had 
0 ) 





Fundamentals 


LITTLE house, a bush, a tree, 

A laughing child to play with me. 

A task that fills the fragrant days, 

But leaving time for prayer and praise. 

A garden bright with pink and gold, 

Full harvest as the year grows old, 

For every day some bookly gain; 

For twilight, music’s sweet refrain. 

A dozen friends with gifts of cheer, 

And love, more tender year by year. 

With these, and springtime at the door— 

Wheat mortal man could wish for more? 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, in 

the Boston Transcript. 


L 
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been crowded out of some places by younger 
men, he had not allowed this usurpation to 
embitter him. His eyes still shone with the 
brilliance of youth; and his inherent nota- 
bility was revealed in the gentleness of man- 
ner. Blinded by her affection, in the eyes 
ot his wife Rev. James Woods still retained, 
in a measure, the charms of his youth. 

The sound of wheels on the gravel drive- 
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way caused her to draw forward the skillet 
of ham, and presently when James was 
washing his hands at the sink he asked cas- 
ually, “Did you have any callers this after- 
noon?” 

“Jennie Phoebe stopped in on her way 
back from town,” she said slowly, as she 
lifted the ham with a shaking hand. 

“What did she talk about today?” 

“Mostly about Mansfield. He’s been—” 
thinking about Jennie Phoebe’s idea of am- 
bition she stopped. To excuse her pause 
she passed into the pantry and fumbled 
about the shelves but came out empty-hand- 
ed. 

“Where’s he been?” questioned James. 

“T meant that they have called him off of 
the road and put him in a private office.” 

“What’s he going to do there, Susan?” 

“Sit at his desk, dictate a few letters to 
i. typewriter, sign them, and draw a fat sal- 
ary. 

“Going to take life easy now, eh?” re- 
turned James, without a trace of envy in his 
tones. 

“Probably; for my part I’d rather be do- 
ing something that would help folks to see 
the things that are really worth while.” 
These words were intended to make James 
feel the importance of his work and not 
painfully regret his inability to draw a large 
salary. 

Susan Wood pushed back from the table 
presently and James, looking over his mail, 
selected the denominational paper. He 
turned eagerly to the report of a convention 
which, for financial reasons, he had been un- 
able to attend. 

“It was a wonderful meeting,” he declared, 
as Susan slipped into the rocker on the op- 
posite side of the stove. 

“Read the whole report to me,” she urged, 
picking up the cast-off dress of a parishoner 
which she was going to make over for her- 
self, 

When he had finished reading Susan fold- 
ed up the material. “It’s going to make a 
nice dress,” she said enthusiastically. 

“And it’s just that shade of blue so be- 
coming to you. It’s the color of your wed- 
ding dress,’ James declared, and they 
laughed happily. 

“I believe you’re as pleased with it as a 
rew dress. You’ve always been content to 
wear made-over clothes, and I haven’t heard 
you complain in all these years, though you 
deserve the best.” Then suddenly his arms 
closed about her with a swift, fierce tender- 
ness. 

“I know you’d have me wearing silk if 
you could afford it, James,” she said huskily. 
His praises of her sacrifice touched her deep- 
ly. Such words were worth more to her 
than fine clothes. They stood thus for a 
moment folded in a fond embrace. 

If Jennie Phoebe went to town she did not 
pass the parsonage for several weeks. 

“T’ve probably offended her,’ Susan 
thought, “but I couldn’t listen to her hold- 
ing Mansfield up for a pattern.” There was 
no ill feeling in the woman’s heart toward 
her niece. After all, it was foolish te pay 
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attention to a frivolous young woman like 
Jennie Phoebe. Of course, she was elated 
over her husband’s promotion and had to 
talk about it. 

It was the next day that Jennie Phoebe 
ran in to ask her aunt to care for the chil- 
dren while she went to the club. In her au- 
thoritative way she began talking on a sub- 
ject that the elder woman did not care to 
discuss. 

“Are you, alone again?” she queried, tak- 
ing off her jacket and spreading it across a 
chair to show the heavy Satin de Chine lin- 
ing. Jennie Phoebe was in the habit of 
these little feminine tricks. 

“He’s calling on sick folks,” came from 
Susan. 

Jennie Phoebe, tapping one foot impa- 
tiently, frowned at the worn and faded car- 
pet. 

“How do you like my dress?” Susan ex- 
patiated upon the becomingness of the color 
and the excellent quality of the material. 

Jennie Phoebe glanced indifferently at the 
garment; made-over ones never amounted 
to much in her estimation. “Is James in the 
country?” she asked abruptly. Her curios- 
ity having been gratified she went on reso- 
lutely. “Aunt Susan, I’m glad to have a 
chance to talk to you alone, on a subject 
that should interest you. Mansfield and I 
have agreed on this.” 

Aunt Susan placed the dress on the hang- 
cx and put it into the closet. Then, with a 
look of resignation, she took the chair oppo- 
site her niece. 

“You see,” began Jennie Phoebe with the 
air of a politician, “you are aging fast and 
as far as I know there’s no bank account in 
your name. You’ve worked for churches 
year in and year out for a mere pittance. 
Mansfield and I are offering you a home.” 

Susan Wood was not in a hurry to make 
up her mind. Anything Jennie Phoebe sug- 
gested could bear looking into. 

“I know you intend to be kind, Jennie 
Phoebe,” there was a pause of several sec- 
ends, “but I’m sure James and I would not 
be content to live in any home but our own.” 

“James!” interjected Jennie Phoebe, “we 
haven’t offered him a home.” 

“Oh, I didn’t understand you,’ Susan 
Wood was so hurt by her niece’s words that 
fcr a bit she seemed to have lost her self- 
possession. 

“Mansfield says there’s a home for aged 
ministers. It’s a good, comfortable placc, 
and they’ll take better care of him than you 
can by and by.” But Jennie Phoebe did not 
tell her aunt the real reason for Mansfield’s 
sudden interest in them. It was this. His 
nephew, who had completed his theological 
course, was seeking a pastorate and had 
written to Mansfield, soliciting his assist- 
ance. It was the latter’s determination to 
oust the old pastor and welcome the younger. 
Susan Wood looked up. The hold upon her 
throat had loosened. “You want me to sen1 
James away?” she began indignantly, “I’d 
not do it for the wealth of a Rockefeller,” 
The momentary fire was dying out. Her 
slender figure straightened as she went on. 
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“He’s one of the best men that ever lived.” 

In the pause which followed the only 
sounds were the ticking of the old-fashioned 
clock and Susan’s subdued sobs. Jennie 
Phoebe was growing restless. Mansfield had 
warned her that if she failed in her errand 
he would speak his mind. He was full of 
fire—ready to flash up in anger at a word 
or look. Knowing this, Jennie Phoebe re- 
newed her argument, tactfully throwing out 
é bait. 

“Don’t decide so hastily, Aunt Susan, jus. 
think of how much easier you can take life.” 
Her eyes swept the living room with its 
shabby furnishings. “There’s the warm 
bedroom, Ostermoor mattress, toilet and 
bath—” 


Susan’s cheeks were flaming again. She 
Gid not want to hear another word. ‘“You’re 
wasting your breath,” she declared. “They 


are no inducement to me at all.” 
“Why don’t James try to get another 
place? You know this parsonage was built 


Ta 


To Live Is to Love 


WHat is it to live in this world below? 
Is it to breathe and eat and sleep? 
Shall we buy and sell and plant and sow, 

And be mirthful and sad and weew? 
fs it to live to make name and fortune and 

fame? 

To gain learning and friends and gold, 
To build lofty structures to remind the 

world 

Of a life that never grows old? 

Not so. All these come short of the aim 

Our Creator had in his mind, 

When he formed men from the dust of the 
ground 

And gave him a heart to be kind. 

To live is to love the Father and men; 

To love with the whole mind and sou, 
To love with the ardor of mother for child, 

To love under Jesus’ control. 

To love the poorest, most sinful of mer, 

To love with such fervor and grace, 

That men may resound to this wonderful 

love 
_ They have seen in the Master’s face. 
—Addison E. Davis, 
in The Herald and Presbyter. 

QIAN 
fifty years ago and you can’t keep warm 
cold, windy days.” 

The older woman choked back words that 
rose to her lips. 

Then Jennie Phoebe shot her last arrow. 
She must not fail. If she did—Mansfield 
would tell— 

“Did you ever stop to think that many 
congregations are not satisfied with an old 
minister and that before long it will be hard 
for Jiames to hold a place?” 

“Hold a place?” she echoed. “You mean 
—that—” she faltered, staring at the woman 
that had dealt her this blow, “that they 
want a young man here.” 

“Oh, well,” murmured Jennie Phoebe re- 
signedly, “I suppose if I don’t tell you some 
one else will. The Wrights, Gibbs, and Free- 
mans have been going over to Champaign 
Sundays lately when the weather was nice. 
I should think James would have taken the 
hint long ago.” 
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“T don’t want to hear any more,” returned 
Aunt Susan, in a tone which meant what she 
said. 

Then, with an amazed “Well, I never,” 
Jennie Phoebe flounced out of the room. 

In the weeks that followed Aunt Susan 
had occasion to recall Jennie Phoebe’s words, 
for Rev. Jason Pierce, of Champaign, was 
called to officiate at Muriel Wright’s wed- 
ding. He was called, too, to conduct the 
iuneral services of little Jennie Gibbs—a 
general favorite with James. In the old 
man’s eyes there was not animosity, no re- 
sentment, only the dazed stricken look of 
one who has received a mortal blow. 

The days and weeks slipped by until 
March—that treacherous month—and there 
was much sickness in the community. In all 
the years that Susan had lived in the par- 
sonage, she had been called to assist in nurs- 
ing the sick, and in the giving up of the 
work there was poignant regret. Night af- 
ter night she lay listening for footsteps and 
a tap on the door. One dark night she op- 
ened her eyes wonderingly. Had _ she 
creamed or was some one knocking? In a 
moment she had slipped on her kimono. 

By the dim light she saw the form of a 
man and recognized Mansfield. 

“Susan—it’s Genevieve—the doctor don’t 
give us much hope. Will—you—come?” 

In exactly three minutes Susan was hur- 
rying down the street with her companion. 
For four days and nights it seemed as 
though the only child was to be taken from 
the home. But at last she was out of 
danger, and Susan, weary and worn, was 
going home. 

Jennie Phoebe gripped her hands, “I can’t 
talk, my heart is too full,” and laying her 
head on her aunt’s shoulder sobbed aloud. 

Mansfield said huskily, “We haven’t been 
treating you right. But it’s going to be dif- 
ferent.” He was a leader in the church. 
Every one in town knew that Susan Wood’s 
nursing had saved his child. 

“We’ve got to do better by them,” he 
would say hoarsely to the Gibbs, Wrights, 
and Freemans. ‘“We’ve got to do better.” 

And they did. 


Six months later as the pastor led his wife 
up to the new parsonage he said, “It looks 
like a bride’s home, Susan.” It was only 
when James pressed her hand that she 
brushed her eyes to see if she was not 
dreaming. 

oO 


“God makes the world new every morning. 
When one goes out of doors in the early 
morning how fresh and sweet and beautiful 
the world is. How is he rebuked who has 
spent the night in drunken revelry. The 
man who, with a clean body, drinks in the 
ozone of the early morning and lifts his 
heart in praise of the Creator is the normal 
man. The world has nothing to give that 
man to increase his riches.” 


Oo 


A very solemn thought it is that we are 
never really alone.—Joseph Parker. 
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The Children 


Where Do Elephants Die? 


(NE of the great mysteries of the natural 

history world is where elephants go when 
ey die. Curiously enough the body of an 
Jephant that has died from natural causes 
has never been discovered either in India 
or Africa. Among native races there is a 
widespread belief that, when the great 
peasts feel the end approaching, they make 
their way to some secret hiding place in 
which to die. The whole question is just as 
big a mystery as ever, in spite of the fact 
that many attempts have been made to solve 
the problem. The districts where elephants 
occur in a wild state have been scoured in 
all directions in the hope of discovering the 
last resting place of the huge animals, but 
without any result. Quite recently. another 
determined attempt has been made to pene- 
trate the mystery, but, up to the present, 
nothing of any value has been discovered. 
As a matter of fact the problem has more 
than a scientific interest to it. Any indi- 
vidual who is so fortunate as to find the 
elephant’s graveyard will certainly have 
made a fortune. On this spot there must be 
a huge accumulation of ivory, a commodity 
which is continually increasing in value.— 
Scientific American. 


Out of the Depths 


HE depths were those of the minister’s 
poverty, in the first instance, and after- 
ward those of a barrel. 

He was a home missionary, and his salary 
meager and in part unpaid, and there were 
two reasons why he needed a new suit of 
clothes, one of which was that winter was 
coming, and the other was that his spring, 
summer, and fall suit was far too worn out 
io serve as a winter suit, too. 

Just at that season of the year came the 
annual offering for missions, and the min- 
ister pledged five dollars. It was by far 
the largest single pledge that was made that 
day, although in the little church were sev- 
cral men more able to give than the minis- 
ter. More than that, it was larger than all 
cther gifts together. 

When the deacons counted the pledges one 
of them, who was far more able to give than 
the minister, upbraided him for the gift, and 
intimated that if the pastor could afford to 
throw money away like that, the church need 
not strain itself so much to raise his salary. 

The minister had given it, partly because 
he wanted to give it, and party because he 
hoped that his example would inspire others; 
but it did not inspire any one. 

That Sunday night the minister and his 
wife sat down in sorrow. The unkind word 
of the deacon had hurt them, the day’s work 
had been hard, the collection had not 
amounted to much. They were discouraged. 

Just before they went to bed the station 
agent knocked. 

“I thought I’d call and tell you as I was 
passing that there’s a barrel at the station 
for you,” said he. 


“A barrel? I was not expecting any- 
thing. Where is it from?” 

‘JT didn’t notice; but its prepaid.” 

That was fortunate, for the ministerial 
exchequer at that time contained fifty cents, 
and there was no more in sight. 

It cost half of the fifty cents to get the 
barrel hauled up the next morning, and they 
recognized its character at once. 

It was a home missionary barrel. They 
knew that because it was a second-hand bar- 
rel, and the head was boarded across by 
strips that ran transversely to the heading 
boards; and besides, there is something 
about a home missionary barrel that is dis- 
tinguishable at a long distance. 

“What can be in it?” asked the minister. 

“There can’t be anything in it we don’t 
need,” said his wife, and the minister knew 
that she spoke the truth. 

There are barrels and barrels. There are 
some that are filled with good things, and 
love in every layer. To tell what this one 
contained would be to give a long and in- 
teresting inventory. Everything was neat 
and serviceable, and had about it a sugges- 
tion of thoughfulness. When the last gar- 
rent was removed, and the chairs and table 
were piled in beautiful disorder, the wife 
leaned her head on the barrel rim and wept 
tears of joy. 

“There, there! You can’t weep a barrel 
of tears, and it’s no use trying,” said the 
minister, with a laugh, although his own 
eyes were not dry. “Come, I’ll take the bar- 
vel out, and we'll put things away. Hello, 
here’s a letter! This will tell where it comes 
from.” 

But it did not. It simply said, “We know 
of yourself and family through a friend 
who has told us of your heroism and self- 
sacrifice. We have put into the barrel some 
things we thought you might be able to use 
and enclose herewith a post-office order for 
twenty-five dollars.” 

From this gift the minister paid the five- 
dollar subscription and bought the suit be- 
sides; but the money and clothing were only 
a part of the good that came out of the 
depths of the barrel.—Youth’s Companion. 


He Dared to Tell the Truth 


R. JONES was accounted a hard master. 
He never kept his boys; they ran away 
er gave notice they meant to quit. So he 
was half his time without or in search of a 
boy. The work was not hard, opening and 
sweeping out the shop, chopping wood, going 
on errands, and helping around. At last 
Sam Fisher went to live with him. 

“Sam’s a good boy,” said his mother. 

“I should like to see a boy that had a 
spark of goodness in him,” growled the new 
master. ; 

It is always bad to begin with a man that 
has no confidence in you, because, do your 
best, you are likely to have little credit for 
it. However, Sam thought he would try. 
The wages were good, and his mother want- 
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ed him to go. Sam had been there but three 
days when, in sawing a cross-grained stick 
of wood, he broke the saw. He was a little 
irightened. He knew he was careful, and 
he knew he was a pretty good sawyer, too, 
fcr a boy of his age; nevertheless, the saw 
broke in his hands. 

“Mr. Jones never makes allowances,” said 
nother boy who was in the woodhouse with 
him. 

“Why of course, I didn’t mean it, and ac- 
cidents will happen to the best of folk,” said 
Sam, looking with a very sorrowful air on 
the broken saw. 

“Mr. Jones never makes allowances,” said 
the other boy. “I never saw anything like 
him. And Bill might have stayed, only he 
jumped into a hen’s nest and broke her eggs. 
He daren’t tell of it; but Mr. Jones kept 
suspecting and suspecting and laid every- 
thing out of the way to Bill, whether Bill 
was to blame or not, till Bill couldn’t stand 
it and wouldn’t.” 

“Did he tell Mr. Jones about the eggs?” 
asked Sam. 

“No,” said the boy; “he was afraid. Mr. 
Jones has got such a temper. 

“I think he’d have better owned up at 
once,” said Sam. : 

“T suspect you'll find it better to preach 
than to practice,” said the boy. “I’d run 
away before I’d tell him.” And he soon 
turned on his heel and left poor Sam alone 
with the broken saw. 

The boy did not feel very comfortable or 
kappy. He shut up the woodhouse, walked 
out in the garden, and went up to his little 
chamber under the eaves. He wished he 
could tell Mrs. Jones, but she wasn’t socia- 
ble. 


When Mr. Jones came into the house the 
bcy heard him. He got up, crept downstairs, 
and met Mr. Jones in the kitchen. 


“Sir,” said Sam, “I broke your saw, and 
I thought I’d come and tell you.” 


“What did you get up to tell me for?” 
asked Mr. Jones. “I should think morning 
would be time enough to tell of your care- 
lessness.” 

“Because,” said Sam, “I was afraid if I 
put it off I might be tempted to lie about it. 
I am sorry I broke it, but I tried to be 
careful.” 


Mr. Jones looked at the boy from head to 
foot, then stretching out his hand, he said 
heartily: “Sam, give me your hand; shake 
hands. [ll trust you, Sam. That’s right; 
that’s right. Go to bed, boy. Never fear. 
I’m glad the saw broke; it shows the mettle’s 
in you. Go to bed.” 


Mr. Jones was fairly won. There never 
were better friends after that than Sam and 
he. Sam thinks justice had not been done 
Mr. Jones. If the boys had treated him 
honestly and “above board” he would have 
been a good man with whom to deal. It 
was their conduct which soured and made 
him suspicious. I do not know how that is. 
I only know that Sam Fisher finds in Mr. 
Jones a kind master and a faithful friend. 
—Selected, 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


The Larger Faith. By Charles R. Brown. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.60. 


One of the most urgent needs of today is 
for a closer unity in the Church of Jesus 
Christ. This can come only as the varicus 
denominations learn to understand and ap- 
preciate each other more, and especially to 
recognize the contribution which each group 
has made to the faith and the life of the 
Church. It is to promote such an under- 
standing that this highly commendable book 
has been written. It is a kindly and sym- 
pathetic study of nine of the better known 
denominations, pointing out the distinguish- 
ing features of each and the particular con- 
tribution which it has made to the King- 
dom. Anything that Dean Brown writes 
is worthy a careful consideration. We 
would have to question certain points in his 
appraisals; but with the purpose of the 
book and its general impressions we are in 
heartiest agreement and hope that it has a 
wide circulation. It will help forward the 
cause of Christian unity. 


Sermons on Books of the Bible. By Wil- 
liam Wistar Hamilton. Volume 1. Doran. 
$1.75. 


The author. takes eighteen of the Old Tes- 
tament books and gives a synopsis of what 
he feels to be the teaching of each—not of 
the book itself but of its teaching. The vol- 
ume contains many good things; but we 
wish that it might have adhered more close- 
ly to the exegetical plan rather than the 
hortatory. But the lessons which he does 
give will help the average Bible readers to 
a better understanding of the outstanding 
of these books of the Bible. 


African Clearings. By Jean Kenyon Mack- 
enzie. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


This is no ordinary volume. It stands in 
2 class almost by itself in its beautiful lit- 
erary style and its vivid presentation of a 
strange and primitive people and their cus- 
toms and beliefs. For fourteen years Miss 
Mackenzie lived among the Bantu tribes of 
West Africa; and with unusual skill she 
portrays that people through incidents and 
customs in a way that gives delightful 
knowledge of them. It is not a book of trav- 
el: it is not a missionary volume in the usual 
sense of that term; it is the revelation of 
the mind and heart of a people whom the 
author understood and loved. It is as in- 
teresting as it is informative and ought to 
have a wide circulation. Young people will 
enjoy it as much as will their elders, and 
it should find its way into homes as well as 
Sunday-school and public libraries. 


The Legends of Israel. By Lewis Johnson. 
Doran. $3.00. 


Welcome it or deplore it as we may, the 
fact is that there are many, especially 
among younger folks, who look upon cer- 
tain passages of the Old Testament as 
legend. No argument, no dogmatic asser- 
tion, no emphatic affirmation of the infalli- 
bility of the Bible, will persuade them oth- 
erwise. The question then is whether or 
not they are to be criticized and provoked 
into discarding the whole Bible because they 
cannot accept these passages as literally 
historic, or whether they are to be encour- 
aged to find in them the great truths of 
God which are written there. The author 
thoroughly believes in the latter method, and 
in this volume he takes twenty-five pas- 
sages which sometimes are classed as 


“legends” and discovers in them great and 
indispensable truths. His chapters are 
really sermons rather than Bible studies; 
and, whether one looks upon these Bible 
passages as historic or as legendary, he will 
find these sermons equally helpful. No 
critical viewpoint obtrudes itself, as the vol- 
ume is not critical at all but only an attempt 
to find the best ethical and spiritual teach- 
ing from such incidents as the flood, the 
burning bush, and kindred subjects. 


The Nature of Love. By Emmanuel Berl. 
Translated by Fred Rothwell. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


It is generally conceded that love is the 
greatest power on earth—the motive of life, 
the very center of religion. But what is the 
crigin and the nature of that love, and 
what are its functions and _ limitations? 
These are the questions which this French 
psychologist undertakes to answer. It is 
not a book for the average reader, but for 
the student of psychology who cares to 
delve into the scientific study of the origin 
and nature of things. It is a scholarly, 
painstaking study from the purely scien- 
tific standpoint. 

The Mystery of Preaching. By James 
Black. Revell. $1.75. 


Dr. James Black is one of the most out- 
standing and distinguished pulpiteers of 
the world—a master of the art. Hence he 
speaks with authority on the subject of 
preaching. In this volume he makes no 
pretense of academic erudition; but talks 
familiarly about some of the important 
phases of pulpit success. It is a book that 
can be read with much profit by any preach- 
er and especially by him who is just starting 
into the work. It will furnish real intel- 
lectual and spiritual inspiration, as well as 
many suggestions for the technique of the 
work. 


The New Testament Today. By E. F. Scott. 
Macmillan. Seventy-five cents. 


We have not seen any more valuable or 
concise treatment of the subject than this 
highly commendable little volume of a hun- 
dred pages. We wish that it might be 
placed in the hands of every student of the 
Bible who fears the modern viewpoint, and 
just as much do we wish that it might have 
an impressive reading by those modernists 
who have permitted their interest in the 
critical to largely dissipate their emphasis 
upon the spiritual. Professor Scott earnest- 
ly believes that the New Testament is “the 
manifesto of Christianity,” and he is not 
willing that any method of Bible study 
should divert the student from this one sub- 
lime purpose of the Book. He believes that 
“our task today is to bring the gospel back” 
into the vital relation with the actual world 
which it originally had. But he plainly sees 
that this cannot be done by the simple pro- 
cesses of reiterating ancient shibboleths; 
but rather by carrying forward the spirit 
of adaptation which permeated the New 
Testament. This spirit he seeks to find and 
make plain to his readers. 


Drama as a Factor in Social Education. By 
Mary M. Russell. Doran. $1.50. 


The pagan and other forms of drama are 
coming more and more into prominence as 
forceful methods of teaching religious and 
ethical truth. Its possibilities need to be 


much more widely understood and used. 
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Mrs. Russell discusses these possibilities foy 
the schoolroom, the church, the community, 
especially in promoting helpful social life. 
The book covers a most important field, and 
one that greatly needs development, and js 
written with such skill and suggestiveness 
as will make it exceedingly helpful to any- 
one interested in pageants and other dra 
matic presentation. 


The Story of a Great Schoolmaster. By H. 
G. Wells. Macmillan. $1.50. 


The remarkable versatility of H. G. Wells 
knows no bounds. He writes on every con- 
ceivable subject, and always with compelling 
thought. Here he tells the story of his 
friend, F. W. Sanderson, whose Oundle 
School has won great attention abroad by 
the new ideas and practices which it has in- 
troduced in the processes of education. The 
volume will hold much of interest to educa- 
ters and others interested in the vital neces- 
sity of reforming and improving our basic 
ideas of educational methods. 


One Generation to Another. By Harris 


Elliott Kirk. Revell. $1.50. 


The author has made for himself a dis- 
tinguished place among the _ expository 
preachers of today. He has great ability in 
this line of Biblical presentation, a line 
which should be given a much larger place 
in the American pulpit than it has had. 
He gives here some of his best examples of 
expository treatment, in which he revital- 
izes the Old Testament scenes and gives to 
their message an appealing freshness and 
originality of treatment. The volume is 
divided into three parts: The Making of a 
Great Tradition, the Education of Moses, 
and Prophetic Strains of Old Experiences 
and its fifteen chapters are fertile with 
suggestion for anyone desiring to study the 
expository method of preaching. 


Christian Fellowship and the Family. By 
Millicent P. Yarrow. Discussion Outlines 
for Fellowship Courses. Pilgrim Press. 


Science and Religion; Evolution and the 
Bible. By Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
Sherwood Eddy. Doran. Ten cents net. 

Youth and World Problems. By Sherwood 
Eddy. Doran. Ten cents net. ~ 


The League of Nations: Its Moral Basis. 
By Lord Robert Cecil. Doran. Ten cents 


net. 
A Church Service Book. By S. Arthur 
Devan. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Every pastor should have more than one 
service book and should never be guilty of 
using the same ritualistic service over and 
over again for his funerals and other special 
services. A reasonable amount of variety 1s 
as desirable here as elsewhere. Hence we 
welcome this new book which is prepared 
both for public worship and for marriage, 
burial, and other special services. It has 
one hundred and eighty-one pages, is bound 
in stiff leather, and contains opening sen- 
tences, invocations, offertory sentences and 
offertory prayers, for morning and evening 
of thriteen Sundays. There are _ specia 
orders of worship for Good Friday, Easter, 
Christmas, Harvest Home, and for mission- 
ary, patriotic, and social welfare occasions. 
Some of these might be of use in Methodist 
churches. There are also orders for the 
administration of baptism, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, dedication of children, solemnization 0 
matrimony, and burial, including a form f0r 
the burial “of those who have lived apart 
from the church.” The book closes wit 
thirty pages of “General Prayers.” The 
book breathes a fine spirit of reverence and 
worship and is worthy of very general use. 
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NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
MAINE CONFERENCE 


any- 
ae vee July 12—Brother Judson R. Jones, 


e pastor of the First Christian Church, is 
planning to attend the summer school at 
Craigville. The church and Sunday-school 
are sending one of their young men also, 
which is certainly a fine thing for this, one 
of the two farthest-east of our churches to 
do. July 6 Brother Jones baptized one can- 
didate in God’s own baptistry—the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. On chine 30 there were eighty- 
six at prayer meeting and fifty-seven July 
1, in spite of counter-attractions. This 
church has raised $123.62 for foreign mis- 
sions and $111.55 for home missions this 
year. 


Bangor—A successful Iawn party was 
held on the lawn of the First Christian 
Church the evening of June 24 by the Ready 
Workers’ class, assisted by the recently-or- 
ganized Good Fellowship class of men. This 
church joins with the Hammond Street Con- 
gregational, the Grace Methodist Episcopal, 
and the Columbia Street Baptist churches 
in a community daily vacation school for 
the West Side of Bangor in the Methodist 
church edifice, of which Sister Etta M. 
Hurlburt is the principal, which is proving 
very successful—DONALD P. HURLBURT, 
Field Secretary. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Amesbury, Mass., July 9—On Easter 
Sunday two people were taken into the 
aa by letter. In the evening there was 
\Weoncert given by members of the Bible 
School. This was largely attended. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed. The children 
gave a very successful concert in the eve- 
ning before a large audience. The Camp 
Fire Girls are very much interested in their 
work. They have had one outing at Lake 
Attitash with their guardian, Miss Rodan. 
They are planning a two weeks’ camping 
trip to Hampton River. Besides their guar- 
dian, they are to be accompanied by Rev. 
and Mrs, Arthur H. Fielder. Mrs. Fielder 
is still supplying the pulpit of our church 
during the temporary illness of Mr. Field- 
er. Although his headth is steadily improv- 
ing, he is not yet able to occupy the pulpit. 
Qur pastor and his wife are planning to at- 
re aah! School at Craigville, Mass.— 


PERCY WARREN CASWELL, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, July 9—Elder S. Price held a few 
days’ special meetings with the Claremont 
and Antioch churches and succeeded in get- 
ting the two churches to raise funds with 
which to repair their buildings. Antioch is 
to reroof and replaster and also paint and 
do other work to the amount of $500. Clare- 
mont is to repaint and do other work. It 
8 a great victory scored for the work there. 

lder Thomas Wade reports fine services 
last Sunday at Sugar Creek. The White 
Oak and Bethany churches have called 
Elder Price as pastor for next year, quarter 
time each. Pastor R. J. Ellis has been 
talled one-fourth time to the Hunt City 
burch for the next year. The new church 
# Sumner is to be dedicated the third Sun- 
Cay in this month. Drs. Clarence Defur 
and W. H. Denison being in charge. It is 
ay to be the coziest church building of 

€ town. Rev. John Harper passed this 
Way last week. He was visiting home folks 
be also went to Hopewell Church to bap- 
ae for Rev. Mr. Christy. Brother Christy 
ed the stand for Brother Harper at Oak 
Tove. Several of our churches were espe- 
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From the Field 


cially favored with a visit by Sister Alice 
Morrill during the past few days. She 
brought a ringing gospel message. We bap- 
tized four here at Olney a week ago. Last 
Sunday evening was a patriotic program 
under the direction of Miss Ora Price. She 
is one of our life recruits and is a fine young 
woman. Our Boy Scout troop is building 
a log cabin about three miles from town. 
The Claremont Church gave a fine chil- 
dren’s day program the fifth Sunday eve- 
ning in June. They, with the Antioch folks, 
are hoping to be able to have a regular 
minister next year.—ALVIN O. JACOBS. 


INDIANA 


Advance, July 15—The Sunday-school of 
Frairieville gave an exceptionally fine Chil- 
dren’s Day program Sunday evening, July 
15. The reason for its being given in July 
instead of June was the fact that some of 
those who were to be in charge had to be 
away during last month. The house was 
crowded long before the hour announced 
for beginning the program. Misses Beryl 
McReynolds, Ina Lee, Mrs. Paul West, and 
Mrs. Delta Glenn, all unusually efficient, 
were in charge and with about twenty-five 
children, put on such a program as is not 
often seen in rural districts. Careful and 
thorough training were manifested in the 
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Children of the Curb 


RAtz children of the curb, their 

arms so thin, 

One wonders how they hold the tiny 
loads 

Of brother, sister—tossing back ond 
forth, 

Their wrinkled foreheads bathed in 
beads of sweat. 

With brave yet troubled eyes they 
search the streets, 

To find a bit of shade where they may 
shield 

Their fretful burdens from the scorch- 
ing sun, 

And feel less tight the clutch of small, 
hot hands. 





Frail children by the curb, if only you 
could go 
Down by the sea, where white-capned 
fairies ride, 
There little babes would sleep, ard as 
they slept 
would have chance to rest, to 
romp, and play, 
To scamper on the sand cooled by the 
sea, 
And catch up in your hands the sea 
tossed spray; 
And in your eyes, now hollow, tired, 
and wan, 
There would come light and laughter 
once again. 
—W. H. Matthews, in the New York 
Times. 
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entire program. The offering totaled more 
than thirty-one dollars, almost one dollar 
per capita for home missions. The church 
seems to be moving along nicely and the re- 
lations of pastor and people continue most 
pleasant.—CARRIE BEAVER. . 


IOWA 


Des Moines, July 11—Mrs. Bennett and 
I are having a very pleasant time visiting 
our friends and children in Iowa. We ar- 
rived at Brooklyn, Iowa, where our eldest 
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son is a mechanic in an automobile estab- 
ishment, and spent the 4th with him and his 
family. Saturday morning following we 
came here, and attended church at Castle 
Memorial United Brethren Church. On Mon- 
day we went to Linden, whére we served as 
pastor for three years, and found the pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. Mr. Speaker, just ready to 
leave for his new field of labor at the close 
of his year, August 31. It was a great pleas- 
ure to meet, if only for a little chat, the 
good people of the Linden Church. From 
there we went out in the country at the Shi- 
loh Church where Rev. R. A. Lewis seems 
1o be doing good work. Here we preached 
in a tabernacle for three years once, and 
the present modern church house is the out- 
growth of the tabernacle meetings, as_ it 
would have been impossible to have main- 
tained the church at all in any other way. 
It has been very pleasant to call on many 
friends here in the city of Des Moines, 
where we spent five years once. We hope to 
be able to visit Rev. L. J. Carter at Clem- 
ons tomorrow, spending the Lord’s Day with 
him and his good people. Here was our 
first pastorate in Iowa, coming from Illi- 
nois in 1896. We hope, also, to call for a 
brief visit on Dr. D. M. Helfenstein, at Fer- 
guson, aS we go on our way home, from 
Erooklyn later. We feel very grateful to 
our dear people at home for the permission 
to leave them for a month, and hope to be 
worth more to them on our return to the 
field after our rest and visit. Saw The 
Herald at Rev. A. C. Burnham’s home, and 
it made me feel a little nearer home. Broth- 
er Burnham is not as strong as when we 
first knew him, but he still does some 
preaching, and is frequently sought for 
funerals and weddings. He has a large 
place in the hearts of the people of the Lin- 
den community, having spent practically all 
his life so far among them. We plan to 
arrive home about the last of the month. 
hoping to find everything well, and we shall 
delve into the work again with renewed 
vigor.—E. E, BENNETT. 


KANSAS 


Lincoln, July 11—-Our work in this Field 
has been very interesting during the past 
year. For a part of the year we have been 
teaching a Bible class in connection with 
the high school of the city. This work will 
probably be continued the next school year. 
The spirit of co-operation between the 
churches of the city of Lincoln is splendid. 
During the spring a series of union serv- 
ices were held. Later a union Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School was held. Our church had 
a splendid group of teachers in this school, 
also a large number of pupils. This school 
was a success in every way. We are now 
planning for union Sunday evening services. 
With the prospect that Lincoln County may 
become an oil field, new burdens and new 
obligation will be thrown upon Christian 
people here. It is to be hoped that an oil 
boom will not weaken the faith of the people 
in divine things. A sudden increase of 
wealth sometimes means a positive decline 
in religious faith. We are beginning our 
plans to have a delegation of our people in 
attendance at the annual conference with 
the Wayland Church—JOHN A. STOVER, 
Pastor. 


NEW YORK 


Hyde Park, Breoklyn, Ju'y 14—It may be 
well to supplement Mrs. Bullock’s gratify- 
ing reference to our work at Hyde Park 
with a bit of information regarding its first 
year’s work under adverse conditions. The 
school was organized June 24, 1923, in the 
home of Brother George Dean, at that time 
a member of Prospect Heights Presbyterian 
Church, with eight charter members. No 
one in the neighborhood knew anything of 
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the Christians. The total number enrolled 
since organization, including several who 
helped in the work from our Vanderveer 
Park Church, has been sixty-five. As work- 
ers on the field were developed, it became 
possible for our Vanderveer Park workers 
to drop out. Some removals from the 
neighborhood cut the enrollment _ still 
further, so that at present we have forty- 
six active members. With better equipment, 
initial steps for which have been taken, w2 
shall soon be able greatly to increase both 
enrollment and attendance. The average 
attendance for the year was_ twenty-five 
plus. When it rises above thirty, as it fre- 
quently does, we are so taxed for room, that 
it becomes necessary to seat some of the 
pupils on the stairs. The total offerings for 
the year were $213.97. Beginning January 
1, we have been using two envelopes for each 
class; one for current expense, and one for 
benvolences. These two offerings run al- 
most neck and neck. At times we find only 
one or two eents difference in the amount 
given to each purpose.—P. S. SAILER. 


Vanderveer Park, Brooklyn, July 14—Our 
Vanderveer Park Sunday-school has made 
the finest record for the first twenty-six 
weeks of this year of any in its history. 
The average attendance for the six-months 
period has been one hundred and six plus. 
This is an increase of fourteen over last 
year for the same period. Though the 
figures are not available at the moment of 
writing for the offerings for this six-months 
period alone—from April 1, 1923, to April 
1, 1924—the school’s offerings have totaled 
$625.67, an increase over the previous year 
of $325, or more than one hundred percent. 
Since the first of the year we have changed 
over to the system of having two envelopes 
for each class.—P. S. SAILER, Pastor. 


Jamaica, July 9—At the last business 
meeting of the Springfield Dock Christian 
Endeavor Society, held on Tuesday evening, 
July 8, the society voted to donate twenty- 
five dollars to the church mortgage and in- 
terest account. Since the resignation of our 
former pastor, Rev. H. S. Lawler, the so- 
ciety had its regular Sunday evening meet- 
ings take the place of the Sunday evening 
church services during the month of June, 
so that the church would not have to dis- 
continue the Sunday evening services. Sev- 
eral members of the society took turns in 
taking charge of these meetings, and it was 
a wonderful help to both the society and its 
members. We thank the Lord that we have 
been successful in fulfilling this responsibil- 
ity. At the present time the society consists 
of eighteen members, of which Miss Kather- 
ine Jager is the president, Miss Martha 
Kick, vice-president, and Miss Matilda 
Wright, secretary. On Saturday evening, 
July 19, the society will hold a straw ride, 
to which all members and friends of the 
society are invited. The church is very glad 
to announce that beginning Sunday evening, 
July 13, the regular Sunday evening preach- 
ing services will be resumed, and will be 
conducted by Brother Chas. S. Warner, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The church folks also wish 
to thank the Board of Church Extension 
of the New Jersey Christian Conference for 
their kind help of securing the services of 
Brother Warner for our church. At the last 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid society, the so- 
ciety also voted to donate fifty dollars to the 
church mortgage and interest fund.— 
HERBERT J. MYERS. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Sanford, July 14—In February this year 
our recently remodeled and greatly im- 
proved church at Sanford was burned. Five 
thousand dollars had just been expended on 
the building. The stroke was a severe one 
and for the moment staggered our faithful 
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band of workers, but only for the moment. 
Early in March the work of rebuilding be- 
gan and on July 18 the reconstructed plant 
was opened for worship and service. It is 
rebuilt exactly as before it was burned, 
except for the changes about the pulpit, in 
the interest of a larger service and greater 
convenience. Two hundred were present at 
the Sunday-school service. Superintendent J. 
U. Gunter was in charge of the morning pro- 
gram. Following a song service led by Mrs. 
Sam Davis with Brother Davis at the piano, 
Miss Wiley Stout brought words of greet- 
ing. Then Brother Gunter gave a message 
on behalf of the school. Miss Mary Addie 
White, Prof. P. V. Parks, Miss Ruth Gun- 
ter, and Brother Joe W. Stout made excel- 
lent addresses on Sunday-school Music, 
Young Men and the Sunday-school, The So- 
cial Life and the Sunday-school, and Our 
Sunday-school, respectively. These ad- 
dresses revealed an insight into the great 
problems of the Christian world and work 
of the day, an unyielding devotion in the 
service, and presaged a growing usefulness 
on the part of our cause in Sanford, as it 
also explained the rapid recovery from mis- 
fortune which the elegant new structure in 
which we met evidenced to us all. At night 
the reopening service continued with the 
Davises in charge of the music. Ten short 
talks were given, also a sermon by the pas- 
tor, Rev. R. L. Williamson. The evening 
service was from the standpoint of the 
church, whereas the morning service was 
from the Sunday-school standpoint. All the 
week following the Men’s Evangelistic Club 
of Sanford was to conduct a series of meet- 
ings with the Davises in charge of the 
music. July 13 was a great day for our 
people in Sanford and for all of us who 
were privileged to attend.—W. A. HARPER. 


OHIO 


Harrod, July i14—Yesterday, Sunday, 
July 18, we held our regular quarterly com- 
munion at the Harrod Christian Church, 
taking in four more members, making 
twenty-three for the Harrod Church this 
spring. I conducted my own meetings this 
spring, which were one week in length, and 
endeavored to put on the Kingdom Enlist- 
ment plan as far as possible. Also, we are 
marking out a portion of our church lot for 
two tennis courts and a croquet court to 
take care of the young people. It is to be 
a community affair—FRANK WRIGHT, 
Pastor. 


Piqua, July 12—The First Christian 
Church has had a most active year. The 
reports of the annual meeting showed one 
of the best years in the history of the 
church. Its educational program has been 
extended and enlarged, its services greatly 
enriched, and the activities more numerous 
and efficient. Extensive repairs are being 
made on the property, at. the expense of 
some three thousand dollars. Among these 
is the redecorating which is proceeding 
nicely at the present time. Forty new mem- 
bers have been added to the active members 
during the year.—J. E. KAUFFMAN, Pastor. 


Preble County—Committees from each of 
the five Christian churches of Preble County 
met at the home of Rev. Hiley Baker in 
Eaton on Saturday afternoon, July 5, to 
make plans for a county rally of the Chris- 
tian Church. It was decided to hold an 
all-day meeting in the water-works park at 
Eaton, September 14. Committees on ar- 
rangements, program, and publicity were 
appointed. Rev. Hiley Baker of Eaton, Rev. 
D. G. Pleasant of Campbellstown, and Rev. 
R. E. Emmert of West Manchester are pro- 
moting the project. Great plans are being 


laid for a splendid rally with excellent 
speakers and good music.—SECRETARY. 
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Rev. Peter Bushong 


REV: Peter Bushong, son of John and 
Rachael Bushong, was born near Belle. 
fontaine, Ohio, March 5, 1836. He died May 


31, 1924, at the home of his son, 
Bushong, Manhattan, Kansas, 
tained the ripe old age of eighty-eigh 
two months, and twenty-six days. 


P. M. 


having at- 


t years, 


His early life was in Ohio and Illinois, he 


moving with his parents to Iowa i 
near Lynnville. 


n 18 


In 1879 he moved to Clo 


County, Kansas, where he remained until 
the loss of his wife caused him to make his 


home with his son at Manhattan i 
where he has resided since. 


n 1914, 


Shortly after his arrival in Kansas he 
was instrumental in organizing the Meredith 


Christian Church located seven mil 


es west 


of Miltonvale, in which he served in many 
capacities for several years as deacon and 


pastor. During these early days 


he was 


known as an outstanding character, personi- 
fying law enforcement, community advance- 


ment, and church development. 


He was 


deeply loved by all classes in his neighbor- 
hood and county and was “Uncle Peter” to 


all of them. 


A grand old man has passed to his home 
in heaven, but his influence for all things 


good will live forever. 


Funeral services were held 


at the 


Meredith Christian Church, Monday, June 
2, at one o’clock with the Masons in charge. 


Rev. Manion, 
preached the funeral sermon. 


was made in the Heber cemetery, 


miles west of Miltonvale. 


Kirton Hall Summer Sch 


of the Christian Church, 
Interment 


seven 


ool 


HE first session of the Kirton Hall Sum 
mer School, held at Keswick, Ontari, 


June 30 to July 6, was declared 


by al 


present to be a most helpful, inspiring, # 


enjoyable gathering. Dr. 


program on time and made each 
helpful by his wise planning. 
registered for the week, and 
visitors attended all sessions. 
Ontario churches were included 
registration. 

The faculty consisted of Rev. 
Fletcher, D. D., Field Secretary 0 


J. N. Dales, wh 
acted as dean of the school, kept the whole ¥ 


session 
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seven 


partmental work; Mrs. W. P. Fletcher for 
Children’s Work; Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, 
Field Secretary of Young People’s Work of 
the Department of Christian Education, for 
the Young People’s Work; Rev. C. J. Felton, 
of Toronto, for Bible Study; Rev. C. E. 


resting and instructive night lectures 

e delivered by Dr. W. P. Fletcher, Rev. 
¢, J. Felton, Rev. E. Morton, Dr. J. N. 
Dales, and Rev. H. G. Halse, and the Sun- 
day morning sermon was ably preached by 
Rev. Percy Graham of Newmarket. The 
supervised recreation included games _ be- 
tween each class period, afternoon games, a 
picnic on the banks of beautiful Lake Kes- 
wick, and a sing and musical program on 
Saturday night. 

A splendid group of young people at- 
tended every session, and their interest, en- 
thusiasm, and ability indicate that some fine 
work will be done in the Ontario churches 
through their leadership. The first session 
of the school was so successful that all of 
its members are already anticipating future 
sessions. The kind hospitality of the people 
of the Keswick Church was a very impor- 
tant factor in making the school possible and 
such a great success in its first session. 

Lucy M. ELDREDGE. 


“The Hoary Head Is a Crown 
of Glory” 


OULD we might feel it was always so. 
It is not true, for life does not righten 
itself. We may be far less wise than the 
proverb maker and discover for ourselves 
mat the hoary head, without the Christian 
\W%pe, goes down to a night of despair. Let 
us hear the Wiseman clear through: “The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be 
found in the way of righteousness.” The 
silvered head is crowned with gladness only 
when the weary feet are in the way of life. 
No tender promise can be given to those 
who throng the “broad way.” ‘“Whatsoever 
aman soweth that shall he also reap’— 
there is your stern uncompromising truth. 
Itis enough to make any sinner tremble as 
he contemplates his life, at last slowly 
ground in “the mills of the gods.” Not so 
with a lifetime of devotion. “The way of 
tighteousness,” “the hoary head,” “a crown 
of glory!” There you have the Wiseman’s 
lullaby for the soul in its second childhood, 
cre it sinks to peaceful slumbers. Who 
Would ask for a sweeter “evensong?” It is 
one with the promise of the psalmist, “At 
evening time it shall be light.” 


“My heart is glad, 
Though every sight and sound is sad, 
For I have come to realize 
That joy depends not on the skies.” 


—New York Christian Advocate. 


Pockler for recreation and leader of song. 


Learning to Be Deaf 


A young woman found herself, during her 
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f Adult 
an Ed 
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college years, growing deaf. Attendance 
Pon her classes was increasingly difficult. 
Fust she give up her college course? Must 
she give up her hope of being a successful 


| Yorker in the world, resign herself to a life 


of isolation, and to turn to some minor oc- 
‘upation? No such giving up for her! She 
Practiced lip-reading while going on with 
her regular classes, finished her college 
‘ourse triumphantly, and went to a strange 
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city to fill an important position with suc- 
cess. 

So skillful did she become at entering into 
easy relations even with strangers, that 
when the Great War came and she, too, 
longed to go abroad and do canteen work for 
the boys who needed every bit of wise friend- 
ship that could be given, she was able to 
secure the longed-for commission, and did 
valuable work in England and France. 
With charm of manner and responsiveness 
of personality, she seeks to meet those about 
her on a level, and is cheerful, companion- 
able, and interesting, notwithstanding her 
affliction. She took herself in hand when 


SONLMIMIA 
The Old Hymns 


HERE’S lots of music in ’em—the 
hymns of long ago, 

And when some gray-haired brother 
sings the ones I used to know 

I sorter want to take a hand—I think 
of days gone by— 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand and 
cast a wistful eye!” 


There’s lots of music in ’em—those dear, 
sweet hymns of old, 

With visions bright of lands of light 
and shining streets of gold. 

And I hear ’em ringing—singing where 
Memory dreaming stands, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains to In- 
dia’s coral strands.” 


They seem to sing forever of holier, 
sweeter days, 

When the lilies of the love of God 
bloomed white in all the ways: 
And I want to hear their music from 

the old-time meetin’s rise 
Till “I can read my title clear to man- 
sions in the skies.” 


We never needed singin’ books in them 
old days—we knew 

The words, the tunes of every one—the 
dear old hymn book through! 

We didn’t have no trumpets then, no 
organs built for show, 

We only sang to praise the Lord “from 
whom all blessings flow.” 


Aw so I love the good old hymns; and 
when my time shall come— 

Before the light has left me, and my 
singing lips are dumb— 

If I can hear ’em sing them, I'll pass 
without a sigh 

To “Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
where my possessions lie.” 


—Frank L. Stanton, in the Atlanta 
Constitution. 


MAA 


her infirmity first began, and learned how 
to be deaf. 

The person who finds deafness increas- 
ing upon him must learn how to live without 
the old-time freedom of intercourse, and to 
live happily, and without making himself an 
annoyance to those about him. There are 
devices to aid the hearing, and when these 
really help they should .be used without any 
more shame than is felt about wearing 
glasses. Lip-reading should be studied early 
in the trouble, and, when thoroughly learned, 
will go far toward enabling the deaf person 
to mingle on easy terms with his fellows. 

But the deaf must cultivate substitutes 
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for the pleasures of the ear. If you must be 
deaf, learn to love books. Employment for 
the hands is a great help. You can sit 
happily and cheerfully in the midst of a 
group of gaily chattering people, if you 
have something to occupy yourslif with. 
The cultivation of hobbies is also of value— 
the study of wild flowers, or mosses, or birds, 
or minerals, the making of collections, the 
mastering of some interesting handicraft. 

Those who have to do with the hard of 
hearing should remember that clear enun- 
ciation and direct address are likely to be 
easier to understand than shouting. The 
trouble does not lie, in a great many cases, 
in the fact that he who is called deaf does 
not hear your voice; the sound is there, but 
the meaning is not; the ear has lost the 
power of quick discrimination. The “deaf” 
person does not need to be shouted at, in 
such cases; he does need direct address and 
clear enunciation. We Americans have a 
distressing habit of blurring our syllables. 
Our speech lacks crispness. Hear the or- 
dinary American blur the name of his coun- 
try into three badly sounded syllables: 
Amur’ca; then hear the person of careful 
speech give the word four clear, crisply 
enunciated syllables. It becomes a new 
word, beautiful and dignified. Those who 
talk with the hard of hearing need to culti- 
vate clear speech. The deaf person him- 
self needs to cultivate the habit of atten- 
tion, constant, close attention. He needs 
also to pass over annoyances and hindrances 
with a smile, and to make of them as little 
as possible-—The Congregationalist. 


Friendship 


FRIENDSHIP is disinterested. Man must 

do good for goodness’ sake, not with an 
ulterior motive. The simplest forms of eth- 
ics teach us more than ever that Christianity 
is not a plank to save a drowning man. At 
first it might have been said that Jonathan 
was selfishly interested in David, but sub- 
sequent events show that he even defied the 
throne, while heir apparent to the throne, to 
be a friend to David. This shows us that 
even friendship cannot always be subjective, 
but sometimes must be purposeful and ob- 
jective. 

Friendship is not always a pleasant thing. 
Sometimes it necessitates extreme frankness. 
Recently there was a book published in 
which the author says certain unconvention- 
el things regarding college life. If, as crit- 
ics say, he shows an uncanny insight into 
college life, by saying these things, even 
though he is brutally frank, he has rendered 
a valuable service to both the colleges and 
society at large. 

Friendship is not a common virtue. It is 
rot cheap. It lives not on the easy path- 
way, but stands the stress and strain of life. 
Friendship does not break under trials. 

Friendship does not end at the grave. 
Those whose memory we honor today are 
still depending upon us, as the writer to the 
Hebrews states in the eleventh chapter, to 
make not only our life, but theirs, also per- 
fect.—H. RUSSELL CLEM. 
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A Christian Education Pilgrimage 

(Continued from page nine) 
and from here by auto through a narrow, 
winding road bordered with stone walls on 
either side, leaving hardly more than fifteen 
to twenty feet between the walls and no by- 
path or sidewalks, save the open road for 
pedestrians. A hedge generally crowns 
these walls, or at least vegetation grew 
rankly on them and around them, and back 
of them were vistas and glimpses and then 
fuller sights of the most beautiful gardens 
cf flowers with magnificent rhododendrons 
in full bloom everywhere. Every open field 
clear to the grass-green mountain top was 
walled and used for pasture land on, which 
thousands of sheep and cattle and occasion- 
al goats and geese added color and quality 
to the picture. 

In the midst of this most beautiful coun- 
tryside of the world, as it is called, is the 
little town of Grassmere where is located 
Dove Cottage, where Wordsworth’s best and 
most lasting work was done. As one goes 
through the narrow, winding street path, 
and enters Dove Cottage and its wonderful 
little garden plot, one does not so much won- 
der that a poet lived here, for it is hard to 
see how one could think in any but poetic 
terms with such an environment. 

Here amid the hills and lakes and garden 
hedges Wordsworth lived close to God and 
wrote some of our most beautiful poems and 
hymns. We went over to his old church 
and pew and bowed at the grave of a great 
soul, made greater by his devoted sister, wh» 
understood when others jeered and stood for 
him where others blamed him. 

Dove cottage seems also a doll house, so 
tmy it is. Its rooms are so small and its 
ceilings so low that I stooped as I entered 
and as I went out the back door to the gar- 
den spot in the rear. 

But we must hasten on if we get to Glas- 
gow in the writing. 

I can only mention old Carlisle, the most 
northerly great city in England where we 
stopped for the night and gazed on the 
ruins of its old Roman wall, dating back 
over a thousand and five hundred years, and 
its old cathedral which is one of the sights 
er England. But a word must be said in 
passing that this was the home of Wood- 
row Wilson’s grandfather and he was fo~ 
some time pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Carlisle. President Wilson, when 
in Europe, made what he termed a “heart 
pilgrimage” to this old city. 

But we are on our way to Bonnie Scot- 
land and to the “Banks of the Ayer” and the 
birthplace of “Bobbie Burns,” as Scotchmen 
affectionately call him. The Scotch are 
proud of John Knox and glory in giving 
Walter Scott to the world, yet it is neither 
of these, but the ploughman of Zyeshire who 
Las their hearts and whose songs they sing. 

But the Ayer of today is no longer a 
ccuntry town and Tam-O-Shanter’s Inn and 
the “Twa Brigs” are in the heart of a bust- 
ling, Scotch city of probably 30,000 people 
but (praise be), the little cottage where 
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“wee Bobbie” lived and the old “Kirk Allo- 
way,” where Tam-O-Shanter surprised the 
witches at dance, and the “banks and braes 
of Bonnie Doon” are still out in God’s open 
country and worth a long journey to see. 

Here again I stoop as I enter the lowly 
door of the cottage where this farmer boy 
first saw the light of day. Only four rooms 
in this whitewashed stone house. The 
“barn,” the “byer,” the “ben,” and the 
“butt”—the barn for feed and general use, 
the byer with stalls for the cows, the ben or 
the living room, and the butt, which was 
kitchen, pantry, and the bedroom combined. 
All these four rooms are side by side under 
one roof. If Wordsworth’s surroundings 
tended to poetry, the surroundings of Burns’ 
early life must have been of prosaic stuff 
indeed. Heavy one story, thick stone walls, 
whitewashed without and within, thatched 
roof of a full foot deep of straw, stone 
floors, in ben and butt, as well as in barn 
and byer, the only difference being that the 
cattle had cobble stone floors, while the fam- 
ily had flag stone—but both sufficiently hard 
and uninviting. 

But if there were hard lines at the old 
Eurns cottage, there were beauty and poetry 
all around. Burns drew his poetry from 
real life, and it is a joy to go about and 
look on the common things which he glar- 
ified forever with the magic of his verse. 
“Bonnie Doon” is bonnie indeed, and its low 
banks and green overhanging trees and the 
lovers’ lane by a path and the “auld brig” 
is all one could desire to see. A crippled 
soldier played us “Bonnie Doon” at the old 
bridge, and another read us “Tam-O-Shan- 
ter’s Ride” in the old Kirk Alloway church- 
yard. 

But too much crowds into my fountain 
pen and I can hear the editor yell “Enough,” 
and I must save “On to Glasgow” for anoth- 
er day. 

There are a hundred little inings which I 
might write, but it is enough to say that I 
feel repaid already for the long journey 
here and it has only just begun. 


Evil Communications 


GREEK story tells of Sophronius’ fair 
daughter, Eulalia, who had asked her 
father’s permission to visit the gay Lucin- 
da. Said the father: “I can not allow it.” 
“Then you must think me exceedingly 
weak,” the indignant daughter replied. 

Sophronius picked up a dead coal fron 
the hearth and handed it to her. She hes- 
itated to take it. “Take it, daughter; it 
will not burn you.” 

So Eulalia took it, but the milky white- 
ress of her hand was instantly gone. Said 
the vexed girl: “Father, we can not be too 
careful in handling coals.” 

“No, replied the father, “for even when 
they do not burn, they blacken.” 

Read I Cor. 15: 3—“Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” When we 
choose bad companions we shall not fail to 
be affected by the evil companionships. We 
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25 Cents - 300 Pages 
For Introductory Purposes Only 
By James H. Snowden 


Printed from the plates of Snowden’s 
Sunday-School Lessons (July, 1924, to 
April, 1925). 300 pages. Paper bound, 
25 cents. 

Busy wage-earning men and women 
who do not profess to be Bbilical schol- 
ars report that the percentage of use- 
ability in the material of these lessons 
is extremely high. 

Any adult group or class which se- 
lects its own Biblical subject of study 
each fall will find in the above thirty- 
nine lessons enough good material for 
a whole winter’s work. 

Again, copics in the homes of those 
who attend will provide topics and 
solve many a pastor’s prayer-meeting 
problem for nine months. 

Surely no member will object to 
paying twenty-five cents for his own 
individual copy. 

Order a Sample Copy from your 
dealer or from 
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can learn to appreciate and to desire good 
companions. 

“He that walketh with the wise shall be 
wise; but a companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed.” That is as true now as when it 
was first written in Prov. 13: 20.—Herald 
and Presbyter. 

a 


Whatever of true glory has been won by 


any nation of the earth; whatever great ad- | 


vance has been made by any nation in that 
which constitutes a high Christian civiliza- 
tion, has been always at the cost of sacri- 
fice; has cost the price marked upon it in 
God’s inventory of national good.—J. G. 
Holland. 

o 


I will deal kindly with all whom Christ | 


loves; I will receive gladly all whom Christ 
receives.—E. A. DEVORE. 


Deaths 


The church at Amesbury, Massachusetts, has sut 
tained a great loss in the death of Safnuel B. Chase 
a beloved and respected member of the church, and 
cone of its trustees. He truly upheld his pastors 
hands, always serving for Christ and the church. A 
great man in Israel has fallen. He is survived by @ 
wife and five children—Miss Grace Chase, our Heral 
correspondent, Miss Ella Chase, Mrs. H. E. Ayers, 
E. H. Chase, and Harvey S. Chase, also three sisters 
and a brother, One sister, Mrs. H. I. Bailey, and 
the brother, Silas W. Chase, are members of ou 
Amesbury Church, the latter a trustee of the church 
and a Sunday-school teacher. His wife and two 
daughters, Miss Grace and Miss Ella are also mem 
bers of the church. Funeral services were condu 
by his pastor, assisted by a former pastor, Rev. B. 
Christopher. Interment was in Franklin, N. H. 
A. H. Freer, Pastor. 


—— 
— 
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